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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. days,” viz., as appears by the sub- 


SHALL now reply to the letter 
l of your correspondent Talib on 
the little horn of the he-goat, contain- 
ed in your number for last April. 

1. J see nothing very formidable 
nany of Talib’s ‘objec tions to my 
scheme, except that which relates to 
the time when the fierce king, syin- 
—— by the little horn, is to ap- 
pear; and this will seem formidable 
a te an English reader. ‘Talib 

says, that “the English phrase at 
the end suggests to our minds the 
moment or “period of time which 
immediately or nearly coicides 
with the end; and not a point of 
time removed from the end by a 
long interval.” Hence he argues, 
that, since the fierce king is to stand 
up at the end of the four Macedonian 
kingdoms, he cannot be Moham- 
medism, which sprung up several 
centuries after their end, without a 
very unnatural straining of the 
words. His remark would have 
considerable weight, if the Hebrew 
word aarith always and precisely 
was equivalent to the English word 
end. But this is by no means the 
case. Aarith, when used to denote 
time, has three different significa- 
tions, all more or less allied to its 
root aar, after: viz. futurity, or the 
succession of time in general from 
any given point; the termination of 
a period; and the period subsequent 
to this termination. In the first of 
these senses, the word occurs in 
Gen. xlix. 1; « I will tell you what 
shall betal you in the succession or 
tuturity of days:” in Dan. x. 14; 
“ IT will teach thee what shall befal 
thy people in the succession of 
‘Crust, Oxzsenv, No. 79%. 








sequent vision, from the time when 
the angel was speaking: and in 
Isaiah xlvi. 10 ; “ Declaring futurity 
from the beginning, even from pri- 
ority of time the things which are 
not yet done.” In the second, i 
occurs in Deut. xi. 123; “ From he 
beginning of the year even to the 
end of the year:” et alibi. As for 
the third sense, it is nearly, if not 
altogether, the same as the first, 
only the idea of the end of some pre- 
ce ding period is involved in it. We 
have no single word in our language 
that will precisely express it; were 
I to com one for the purpose, it 
should be afterhood ; that is to say, 
the period subsequent to another pe- 
riod, and commencing at the end of 
that first period. In this sense, the 
werd occurs in Deut. viii. 16; “ Who 
fed thee in the wilderness with 
manna, that he might humble thee 
and that he might prove thee, to do 
thee good in thy afterhood,” that is 
in the petiod subsequent to thy wan- 
derings 1 in the wilderness: in Isaiah 
i. 2; “ In the afterhood of the 
days,” in the period subsequent to 
the 1260 days, “the mountain of the 
Lord’s house shall be established : 
and in Itzek. xxxvii. S$; “ In the 
end” or rather “ afterhood of the 
years,” in the period subsequent to 
the 1260 years, “ thou (Gog) shalt 
come into the land.” These two 
last passages, as I have argued in 
my work on the 1260 years, prove, 
that the phrase the end or afterhood 
of the days denotes the whole period 
of the Millennium with the 75 years 
which intervene between the Mil- 
lennium and the 1260 years; because 


the war of Gog and Magog 3 13 at the 
3] 
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close of the Millennium. This be- 
ing the case, an English reader 
might just as well argue with Talib, 
that the war of Gog could not be at 
the endofthe Millennium, because it 
is said to be at the end of the pro- 
phetic years which expire before the 
commencement of the Millennium, as 
that the fierce king who stands up 
at the end of the four Macedonian 
kingdoms could not be Mohammed- 
ism, because it commenced many 
centuries after the end of those king- 
doms, according to the English ac- 
ceptation of the wordend. ‘The fact 
18, In both passages if aarith be 
translated accurately aceording to 
its third sense, ‘l'alib’s objection will 
immediately vanish —‘ In the af- 
terhood of the years,” that is, in the 
course of the period subsequent to 
the years, ‘thou shalt come’”’—*“ In 
the afterhood of their kingdom,” 
that is, in the course of the period 
subsequent to the downfall of their 
kingdom, “ aking of fierce counte- 
nance shall stand up.” Hence it was 
(what Talib complains of), that I 
paraphrased the expression az or in 
the end of their kingdom, by some 
time or other after they shall have 
ceased to reign; and | believe that 
I gave the sense of the prophet in 
so doing. 

2. But here another question 
arises, Which Talib has quite omitted 
to notice. If the little horn symbo- 
lize the Roman empire tnvading the 
east, then the original aarith must 
be rendered by the first of its three 
senses, tn the succession or during the 
chronological lapse of their kingdom ; 
because the Romans invaded Mace- 
don previous to the end of the Ma- 
cedonian kingdoms, and therefore 
much more previous to their after- 
hood. Now the prophet gives us a 
double notation of time, whereby we 
may mark the rise of the fierce king 
he was to stand up, not only in p de 
aarith of the kingdoms (however the 
word ought here to be rendered), 
but likewise when the transgressors 
should be come to the full. Respect- 
ing this last particular, which I 
think abundantly fixes the proper 
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{ Juny, 
import of aarith, Talib is wholly 
silent. Ifthe fierce king be the Ro- 
man empire, how were the trans- 
gressors come to the full at the era 
of the invasion of Macedon, when, 
according to sir I. Newton, whoin 
Talib professes to follow, the Ro- 
mans first stood up in their quality 
of the little horn of the Macedonian 
beast ? I believe it will be no easy 
matter to point out any particular 
time, during the continuance of the 
Macedonian kingdoms, when the 
transgressors could be said enyphati- 
cally to have come to the full: nor 
will this description accord any 
better with the precise termination 
of them, or the second sense of 
aarith. ‘Hence it follows, that the 
third sense must be the proper ren. 
dering in this passage. And, if this 
be the case, then the Romans cannot 
be the fierce king: because the Ro- 
mans invaded Macedon during the 
continuance of the kingdoms, and 
when the transgressors can by no 
means be said to have come to the 
full; whereas the fierce king 1s to 
stand up in the afterhood of the 
kingdoms, and precisely when the 
transgressors are come to the full. 

3. "Here it will obviously be said, 
that to prove the third sense of 
aarith the proper one in this pas- 
sage, it will be necessary to shew, 
both that there was a time in the 
afterhood of the Macedonian king- 
doms when the transgressors could 
be said to have come to the full, 
and that some power or community 
answering to the character of the 


fierce king stood up at that very time. 


Now this I have shewn very fully 
in my work. Jn the period “subse- 
quent to the four kingdoms, and 
when the daring revolts were fully 
accomplished (tor so the passage 
ought properly to be translated) by 
setting up an universal bishop in the 
chureh and by establishing idolatry 
by law; at this very time, about 
the year 606, Mohammedism arose. 

4. Talib however objects, that the 
history of Mohammedism does not 
in any respect answer to the actions 
of the little horn. Of this every 
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reader of my work must judge tor and thence argues, that Moham- 
himself: to me the two appear to medism cannot be ¢le little horn. 
tally together as exactly as the two He ought to have proved his asser- 
edges of an indenture. WhenIre- tion, before he built an argument 
presented Mohammedism as taking upon it. Perhaps nothing can be 
away the daily sacrifice, and the quite decidedly gathered either way 
Greek church as wholly devoid of from Dan, vin. Bat, if we may 
spirituality, I certainly did not ex- argue from the literal trampling ot 
pect my words to have been urder- the sanctury, and the literal abomi- 
stood with such mathematical exact- nation of desolation set up in it, to 
ness as to assert that there was ab- the right understanding of those ex- 
solutely and literally not one single pressions when mystically used, we 
vood man in the whole community. shall arrive at a conclusion directly 
The whole tenor of the’passage will @pposite to what Talib asserts. Both 
shew, that 1 was contrasting toge- 1 the days of Antiochus and Titus, 
therthe Roman and Greek churches: the déteral sanctuary of Jerusalem 
in the one, there always has been a Was polluted, not by a tyrannical 
body of faithful men who protested power within the Levitical church, 
against her corruptions, whom I but by one without it. 
conceive to be meant by the apoca- 6. The single instance, which 
lyptic witnesses ; in the other, I can Talib gives, of two hundred Christian 
find no traces in history of any such churches on the Euphrates being to- 
body. ‘This singular ditlerence lerated by the Mussulmans, no more 
therefore I conceived to be noted im invalidates the historical proofs 
the prophetic: language, by repre- which I have given of the generally 
senting the very place of the SaNCtUaTY persecuting spirit of Mohammedisim, 
in the Greek church to be cast down than the toleration of the French 
through the agency of the Moham- protestants previous to the revoca- 
medan little horr, while zhe outer tion of the edict of Nantz would 
court of the Reman church was alone prove that popery was not guilty of 
polluted by the papal little horn, persecution, and therefore could not 
the temple and the altar being mea- be the little horn of the Roman beuse. 
sured and set apart for those faith- 7. Talib asserts, that the standing 
ful worshippers the witnesses. ‘Ta- Up of the little horn against the 
lib seems to think, that no external Prince of princes will take place at 
church, which holds the fusdamen- the time when he shall be broken 
tals of Christianity, cau be alto- without hand. “If therefore this 
gether destitute of spiritual yor- litile horn were Mohammedism, we 
shippers. I see not how this can might expect to hear something of 
be proved from Scripture, nor do I its yet future epposition to the Mes- 
hold it at all necessary for the pre- siah, in the book of Revelation.” 
sent purpose that it should even be But, since its power is evaporated 
discussed, Prophecy lays hold of under the sixth vial without any ap- 
things that are visible and tangible, parent struggle, there is no reason 
W hatever spiritual individuals there to expect that it will stand up against 
might silently be in the Greek the Messjah at any future period : 
church (and on this point neither consequently Mohammedism cannot 
lalib nor I can speak any thing be the little horn.— This assertion, 
certain), none, asin the Latin church, like the former one, 1s wholly un- 
seem publicly and collectively to have supported, The special and most 
raised their voices against the pre- avowed standing up of the horn 
vailing abominations. ayvainst Christ, so far from being fu- 
5. But Talib asserts, that the ture, is evidently past; because it is 
trampling of the sanctuary under represented as taking place during 
‘vot must have been done by some the period of its Waxing great to- 
tyrannical power within the church; ward the south, and toward the east, 
812 
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and toward the pleasant land. Of 
this sir Isaac Newton was perfectly 
aware: whence, supposing the little 
horn to mean the Roman power in the 
east, he of course supposed its stand- 
ing up against the Prince of the 
host to mean the long since past cru- 
ciixion of our Lord by the Romans. 
sut Tamoimelined to reter this ac- 
tion of the little horn, not merely to 
the victorious days of Moham- 
medism, but to its whole duration. 
xv setting up a false prophet m 
avowed opposition to Christ, it noto- 
riously ‘stands up against hin; and, 
having continued to do this through 
the whole of its allotted time, it will 
at length be broken without hand ; 
it will expire without any sniiintial 
strugele; it will die a sort of natural 
death, as Talib himself observes. 

As for ‘Talib’s own interpreta- 
tion of the prophecy, he appears to 
ine to have materially injured, in- 
stead of improving, that given by 
sir Isaac Newton. He dates the rise 
of the fierce king in the year A. C, 
148, when the Romans reduced the 
kingdom of Macedon: but, as | 
have already observed, the daring 
revolt cannot be said to have been 
then completed; therefore the rise 
ot this supposed horn has not “a 
precise chronological correspondence 
with that of Daniel’s little horn ef the 
he-goat.’” He himself allows, that 
the little 
against the Prince of the host is a 
past event, because with sir Isaac 
he applies it to the crucifixion: 
whereas he thinks that the standing 
up of the fierce king against the 
Prince of princes is yet future, not- 
withstanding the two expre ssioals m 
the vision and i in the interpretation 
of it (ver. 1 and 25) are plainly 


parallel, and must therefore relate 
to the same thing, After applying 
art of the actions of the little horn 


to the Roman conquests in the east, 
he then tells us, that the host was 
given into its hand when the empire 
became Christian, and that it cast 


the truth to the ground and placed 
the abomination of desolations when 
i¢ set up the pope ; notwithstanding 


horn’s magnifying itself 


[Jucy, 
ull these actions are represented as 
taking place during the period of 
the horn’s conquests. To all this I 
might add, that by applying the 
symbol of this @rttle horn to the 
Roman power m the east, what 
archdeacon Woodhouse calls the jo- 
mogeneity of Daniel's prophecies is 
completely violated. If the one 
little horn mean a@ spiritual power, 
the papacy; the other dzttle horn 
must likewise, to preserve homege- 
heity, mean a spiritual power of 
some kind. ‘This is further evident 
from the strong similarity between 
the actions of the two little horns. It 
the actions of the one be ascribed to 
‘i Spiritual power, we are bound, | 
think, by every rule of consistent 
criticism, to ascribe the actions of 
the other to a spiritual power like- 
wise. The second little horn there- 
fore must either be the same as the 


first, that is to say, they must both 


be the papacy ; or it must be a spi- 
ritual power bearing some resem- 
blance tothe papacy. But the two 
little horns cannot both represent the 
papacy, because they are described 
as being horns of two entirely dit- 
ferent beasts. Therefore the second 
little horn must represent some spi- 
ritual power within the limits of the 
Macedonian empire, as the first re- 
presents a spiritual power within the 
imits ot the Roman empire. To 
this description nothing that Iam 
avare of will answer, except Mo- 
hammedism. 

Talib continues to maintain, 
and adduces the Inquirer as his 
voucher, that Dan. xi. 31, and xii. 11, 
speak of the same abomination. He 
has not however even attempted to 
reconcile the numbers attached to 
the last mentioned abomination with 
the era of the preceding abomina- 
tion, But the preceding abomina- 
tion undoubtedly relates to the li- 
teral pollution of the temple by the 
Romans. If therefore the two be 
the same, the numbers must be made 
to harmonize with the era of the 


_siege of Jerusalem, which Talib and 


the Inquirer will find it no easy 
matter toeffect. It is true that Dan. 
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ix. 27 relates to the sacking of Je- 
susalem ; but Dan xi. 31 must relate 
to the same, as appears trom the 

chronological se ries of events, even 
independent of the phraseology. 
This is shewn at large both by 
bishop Newton and myself, 

10. Talib charges me with an in- 
consistency in calculating the 1200 
days from the year 600, because he 
says “ my theory obliges me to 
niuuintain that the daily sactilice of 
the Greek church was not taken 
away till the reduction of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks.” I perceive 
no such inconsistency in my view 
of the matter: but ‘Talib wil! “ a 
few lines added to the note at p. 295 
of my 3d edition. I take the is 
per rendering of the passage to be ; 
« Prom the time that the daily sa- 
crifice shall be taken away by set- 
ting up the abomination that m: aketh 
de solate, there shall be 120 days.’ 
In prophecy, periods are usually 
computed from the first link in a 
chain of events. Hence I conceive, 
that the 1290 days are to be com- 
puted from the setting up of the 
abomination, by the instrumentality 
of which the daily sacrifice should 
be taken away. ‘When the deso- 
lating transgression was first set up, 
the pollution of the sanctuary was 
only im an incipient state ; for the 
tirst only of that series of events 
had then taken place, which after- 
wards led to its complete pollutivn. 
In a similar manner, though the 
saints were given into the hand of 
the papal little horn in the year 606, 
it does not appear that the harlot 
began to be drunken with their 
blood at that very time: but the 
event took place, which in prophecy 
is considered as the first link of the 
chain of papal persecutions. 

tl. Since much has of late been 
written to prove that the 12060 years 
have already expired, and since both 
‘Talib and Mr. Bicheno inaintain that 
they expire when the seventh trum 
pet begins to sound, [ shail subjoin 
an argument which recently oc- 

curred to me to prove that they ex- 
pire at the eflusion of the seventh 
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vial, in addition to those which I 
have already advanced to prove the 
same point, Mr. Fraser, whose 
Key to the Prophecies J have recently 
been reading, excellently remarks, 
that, wherever the Apostle has oc- 
casion to break off the direct nar- 
rative in the Apocalypse, he usually 
makes some notation, which by its 
correspondence with a subsequent 
notation shews where the broken 
narrative is resummed. On this prin- 
ciple, he adds an argument to those 
whereby bishop Newton proves that 
the sevén vials are all included within 
the seventh trumpet, which appears to 
me to leave no further room for any 
possible dispute on the subject. 
When the seventh angel sounds his 
trumpet, St. John beholds the temple 
of God opened in heaven. (Rev. xi. 
15,19.) Now, before he begins to 
describe the plagues of the vials, he 
again tells us, that he beheld the 
temple opened in heaven, and that 
all the seven angels who had the 
vials came out of this opened temple 
(Rev. xv. 3,0,7.) It is plain there- 
tore, that here the broken narrative 
is resumed. But, since the angels 
could not come out of the temple 
till the temple was opened, since 
they poured out their vials after 
they cane out of the temple, and 
since the temple was opened at the 
sounding of the seventh trumpet; it 
will necessarily follow, that the se- 
venth trumpet sounds betore any 
one of the seven vials begins to be 
poured out, and consequently that 
Mede’s system, which places six of 
the vials before the sounding of the 
seventh trumpet, must be erroneous, 
I was so much pleased with this 
mode of proof, that [ was led to in- 
quire whether it might not be used 
in other cases with equal advantage, 
and found that it decidedly establish- 
ed, what I had already attempted to 
prove by other arguments, that the 
120 days expire at the effusion of 
the seventh vial. In Rev. x. +—7, 
the great angel tells St. John, that 
the time of the seven thunders should 
not be yet, but “ in the days of the 
voice of the seventh angel, when 
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he ts about sounding, and when the 
suystery of God is ‘about finishing.” 
By this finishing of the mystery of 
(cod cau oniy be meant, as Mede 
nahtly observes, the 
the 1260 days; but, by mistrans- 
lating the subjunctive aorist reA¢75x, 
he “IVES it a past sense (as our 
common version does), instead of a 
kind of future sense, notwithstanding 
he himself justly ebserves, that the 
yery s2me subjnnetive aorist, only 
in the active voice, ought to be ren- 
dered, in Rev. xi. 7, not in the past, 
butin the same future, sense which 
} here ascribe torveAccin. We learn 
then, that the mystery of God, 

the period of 1200 days, sheuld be 
about finishing, when the seventh 
angel began to sound, But we have 
seen it positively proved, that the 
seven vials all belong to the seventh 
trumpet. We may expect there- 
fore in the account of the seven vials 
to meet with some corresponding 
notahon, whereby we may know 
when the mystery of God ts actually 


nished. Accordingly as soon as 


the seventh vial is poured out, a 
great voice from the throne itself 
exclaims, 2¢ zs done: that is to say, 
the mystery, which was about finish- 
anz when the seveuth trumpet began 
to sound, is now actually finished, the 
1260 days are fully expired. In 
supposing, that the declaration it ts 
done relates to the finishing of the 
mystery in x.7, 1 am no way sin- 
wular: both bishop Newton and Mr. 
Lowman are of the same opinion ; 

indeed it is not easy to say what is 
done, if it be not the mystery of the 
three times and a half. Mede, in 
conacamence of his erroneous trans- 
lation of reAsc$y and his improper 
arran asevent of the vials, makes the 
sounding of the seventh trumpet and 
the effusion of the seventh vial to 
synchronize: henee, according to 
this scheme, he makes the 1200 days 
terminate alike at the commence- 
ment of the seventh trumpet and 
the seventh vial. And he would 
have been right, had his premises 
been valid. . But, since the seven 
vials myst be all posterior to the firs 


On reading the Scriptures. 


termination of 


(Jury, 
sounding of the seventh trumpet, 
and since the mystery of God is fi- 

nished at the effusion of the seventh 
vial ; it cannot likewise be finishe< 
at the previous first sounding of the 
seventh trumpet. Therefore the 
aorist veAco5y must plainly be ren- 
dered in the future, shall be about f- 

nishing, ‘This argument proves Mr. 
Mede to have been right in his idea 
that the 1200 days terminate at the 
effusion of the seventh vial, but 
wrong in supposing them likewise 
to terminate at the commencement 
of the seventh trumpet ; imasinuch 
as the seventh trumpet begins to 
sound betore the effusion, not merely 
of the seventh vial, but of all the 
vials. Itlikewise additionally proves, 
as I have all along argued, that the 
1260 days have not yet expired, be- 
cause the seventh vial 1s not vet 
poured out; and consequently that 
the icheiie of ‘Talib and Mr. Biche- 
no, which computes them from the 
era of Justinian’s Novella, cannot 
be tenable. 1 strongly suspect in- 
deed, that, if we suppose the spirit 
of popery to be so completely eva- 
porated as the system of these gen- 
tlemen requires, we shall find our- 
selves wotully mistaken. —Popery 
is still a formidable engine in the 
hands of such a man as Buona- 
parte; and, from the state of reli- 
gion m 2 part of this united king- 
dom, it is hazarding far teo much to 
pronounce it a mere caput moriuun. 

Stockton, June 8. G.S. FABER. 


—_—— Ee -- 
For the Christian Observer. 


ON READING THE SCRIPTURES. 


One advantage derived from the 
established church is, that the holy 
Scriptures are publicly read in al- 
most every town and village in the 
kingdom. ‘This practice has conti- 
nied so long, that the benetits re- 
sulting from it are not perceived ; 
but had it never been introduced, or 
were it now to cease, a remarkable 
differetice would soon be visible. 
Let any person make the inquiry, 


‘and te will find, that these chapters 
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of the Old Testament, which are 
appointed fur proper Lessons on a 
Sunday, are almost the only chap- 
ters in that part of the sacred volume 
with which the common people in 
many country villages are acquaint- 
ed. 

It is also no small recommenda- 
tion of the Church of England, that 
such large portions of the word of 
God are ‘incorporated into our daily 
service. Not only are Psalms and 
Lessons appointed for every day in 
the year, but frequently passages 
trom the E ‘pistles and Gospels, be- 
sides various texts of Scripture which 
are interwoven in diflerent parts of 
the common prayers. The same 
method is pursued in the occastwnal 
offices; at the administration of 
public baptisin, at the celebration 
of marriage, and at the burial of 
the dead. Many thinkmg men have 
held an opinion, that this is the 
principal cause ef that knowledge 
of the Bible, small as it may be, 
which yet generally prevails in our 
nation. 

Nor can this be deemed a very 
extravagant sentiment, if we consi- 
der the neglect, bordering upon 
contempt, with which the Scriptures 
are treated by ditlerent descriptions 
of men in this Christian country. 
The Bible has long been banished 
trom polite and fashionable circles. 
A new play, a romance, or a novel, 
may afford them a subject of con- 
versation, even if the sentiments of 
it should not be very chaste or deli- 
cate. But what could more disgust 
or offend them, than a sentiment in- 
troduced from the Bible? Among 
the middle ranks of society, W here 

the greatest share of virtue is sup- 
posed to exist, the sacred Scriptures 
are seldom allowed to have a place 
in the sitting room. Any other 
book may be admitted ; ; and not un- 
frequently men of religious charac- 
ter, for fear of being deemed enthu- 
Slasts, are content to comply with 
the custom of their neighbours, and 
to remove the Bible from their com- 
mon family apartments. Multi- 
tudes of the poor cannot read it; 
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and those who can, have cenerally 


their taste vieeie by being fur- 
nished with tales and fictitious read- 
ing, so that they have no relish tor 
the ancient simplicity of the Bible. 
Many who bear the peculiar cha- 
racter of religion, are not free from 
this neglect of the sacred volume. 
It is said that there are numerous 
assemblies of Christians, where no 
part of it is introduced, except the 
text of a sermon, or a short quota- 
tion. Contrast this with the prac- 
tice of the Church of England, and 
how great is the difference! Among 
those who still retain the rood 
old practice of family worship, and 
also among those fr iends who, when 
they meet, cannot think of sepa- 
rating without prayer, a hyn is 
frequently substituted in the place 
of the Seriptures. Pious people tov 
generally take it for granted, that 
aul their friends are well acquainte a 
with the Bible, and that there is no 
need of this datly solemn and social 
readiug. It may, however, admit 
ofa doubt, whether those who neg- 
lect the holy Scriptures in the fami- 
ly, among friends, and in public 
assemblies, will be disposed to pay 
much attention to them in private. 
Let any man ingnire into the state 
of his own heart, and he will not 
think such a doubt unreasonable. 

Is the Bible then only fit for 
children? Or is it to be contined 
within the walls of our church ? Bat 
even children and youth are not 
sufficiently acquainted with its con- 
tents. C ‘omplaints have been made, 
by very respectable authority, of 
the neglect of the hely Scriptures 
in some of the higher seminaries of 
literature *, Aud no slight attempts 
are made to banish the volume of 
Inspiration from our petty schools. 
It is a fashionable sentiment, that 
this book ought not to be tossead 
about and made common in these 
places of early instruction. Yo hare 


* Sve the sermons preached before the 
Seciety for promoting Ciristisn Know- 
ledge, by the lord bishop of Meath, and by 
the present dean of Winchester. 
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it said that little boys and girls read 
the Bible at a school, discovers a 
most untiqui ited method of teaching, 
which is reprobated and rejected by 
almost every father and mother, 

On this principle, innumerable ele- 
mentary books are printed which 
are filled with silly tales, and ettec- 
tually delivered from almost every 
Scriptural expression. Hence also 
ingenious spelling-books are pub- 
lished and recommended to the in- 
structors of youth, in which Chris- 
tianity has no place, and from which 
every expression of the Bible or of 
serious religion is carefully re- 
moved. 

The writer is fully prepared for 
any obloguy which may be cast 
upon hin on account of this essay. 
The subject on which he complains 
is of the most serions and important 
nature. Ria society which has 
for its object the easy and general 
dispersion of the Scriptures, is to be 
commended, and merits the most ef- 
fectual support. But im vain do we 
send the oracles of truth to others, 
while we neglect them ourselves. 
In the times of the reformation, 
aged people learned to read, that 


they might have an opportunity of 


perusing the Scriptures. Boys and 
apprentices met together in their 
lodging-rooms, in order to read their 
sible, all the might long; and con- 
cealed their book in the day time, 
for tear.of being apprehended. And 
though knowledge is Now more ge- 
nerally diffused, and greater num- 
bers are able to read, yet it is much 
to be feared that the youth of our 
day are as ignorant of the Bible as 
the youth in general were in the 
days of queen Mary. 


R. 


ee 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ir yoo think the following hints 
are likely to be serviceable, 1 should 
be glad if you would insert them. 
Krom what I have seen in certain 
magazines, and have observed in the 
conduct of many, I cannot but fear 


On Enthusiasm. 





[ Jury, 
that true religion is in much danger, 
from what i" must esteem enthusi- 
astic delusions. At the same time, 
lam well aware that there is more 
to be dreaded trom lukewarmness 
than from euthusiasin. Yours, &c. 


E. B. 


1, We are in danger of enthu- 
Siasm, When we imagine that we, or 
the party to which we belong, alone 
possess the true knowledge of the 
way of salvation ; that we are the 
elect, and that those who differ from 
us belong to the world, and are re- 
probates. A Christian, on the con- 
trary, has ever alow opinion of him- 
self, ae fvelsa tender charity towards 
others. He is sensible of his own 
failings and imperfections, but is 
slow to mark those of others, of 
whom he always hopes the best, 
while he is anxious and earnest for 
their salvation. 

2. A disposition to trust in the 
reception of certain doctrines, with- 
out the holiness which those doc- 
trines were intended to produce, 1s 
another mark of enthusiasm. But 
while a Christian regards an un- 
doubting reliance or faith in the 
merits of a Redeemer as the only 
title to salvation, and the main 
spring and root of true piety, he 
knows that an undeviating care, duly 
to perform the essential points of 
justice, mercy, and truth, is also 
absolutely necessary. 

3. It is another mark of enthu- 
siasm to lay too great a stress on Cer- 
tain and sudden feelings, proceeding 
from a heated imagination, as if they 
were the work of the Spirit of God 
and a certain sign of salvation. Such 
feelings as these a Christian will 
rather be careful to conceal, lest he 
expose his religion to the ridicule of 
the profane. We know the only 
sure evidence of salvation is the 
fruit which is brought forth. ‘The 
Christian earnestly. desires to be 
heavenly-minded, and to set his 
affections on things above; but he 


knows he must judge of his spiritual 
condition not so much by rapturous 
expressions or feelings, as by the 
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gradual increase of the Christian 
wraces of love, joy, peace, long-suf- 
tering, gentleness, goadness, faith, 
meeknest and temperance * 

. We must also consider as el- 
chattastie the idea that we are to do 
nothing towards our own salvation, 
but must sit still, till God is pleased 
to work upon us in some extraor- 
dinary way. The Christian knows 
that he must ask betore he can ob- 
tain, and seek before he can find, 
He knows that nothing valuable is 
cained without labour. While he 
thankfully ascribes all that he is aud 
has to divine grace, he is diligent in 
the use of the appointed means. 
While he knows that without God 
he can do nothing, he is as diligent 
as if every thing were to be done 
by himself. 

“It is needless to shew how impor- 
tant it is, that we deceive not our- 
selves in this matter; and the spi- 
ritual pride which proceeds from 
enthusiasm is perhaps more dan- 
gerous than any other sin, for the 
probability is very slight that such 
a person will be convinced of his 
error. 


* In an Essay on Regeneration, by the 
tey. Thomas Scott, there occurs the fol- 
, which I quote, both as 
peculiarly excellent in itself and as con- 
lirming the view given above. ‘ Rege- 
neration does not mean any kind of im- 


» pressions or new revelations, any succes- 
sion of terrors and consolations, or any 


whisper, as it were, from God to the heart, 


'concerning his secret love, choice, or 


purpose to save aman. Many sach ex- 


~ periences have been declared by those 


Pema t 
ae 


~ who continued slaves to their sins, and 


Satan, transformed into an angel of light, 


hath done immense mischief in this way. 


Some of these things indeed, such as 


terror, and consolation succeeding it, 


commonly accompany a saving change: 


F others, which are evidently enthusiastic, 


» may nevertheless be found in the case of 


‘ © some who are really born of God: yet 


they are neither regeneration itself, nor 
any effect or evidence of it; but rather 


»® disgraceful and i injurious appendase to 


pit, arising from human infirmity and the 
edevices of Satan.” 


Crrist. Ousery. No. 79, 


On the essential Truths of Christianity. 









APD 
For the Christian Observer. 


ON THE ESSENTIAL TRUTHS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY,. 


Tuat some truths of Christianity 
are essential to salvation, and others 
not, seems to be pretty generally ad- 
mitted; but I do not recollect to 
have seen any principle or rule of 
judgment distinctly stated, by which 
this discrimination may be made. 
Yet it is surely of importance thar 
we should be furnished with such a 
rule; as we must otherwise be 
liable to error in forming our own 
opinion on the subject; and in dic- 
tating that opinion to others must 
expect that it will be regarded as 
arbitrary and assuming, and conse- 
quently be rejected, 

Were I asked, what truths I con- 
sider as essential to salvation, I 
should be disposed to answer, such 
as are essential to the forming or to 
the maintenance of the Christian 
temper and character ;—of that spe- 
cific character which Christianity re- 
quires, and without which, it unequi- 
vocally affirms that none can enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. Now 
some truths 1 may in various ways be 
helpfal to these ends, which yet are 
not 60 absolutely essential that the 
Christian character cannot subsist 
without the belief of them. But 
there are other truths—of which the 
principal are, that Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified, is the only Sa- 
viour of sinners; that the influence 
of the Holy Spirit is necessary to the 
production ef every thing spiritually 
good; and, that unless our hearts 
are renewed in holiness, after the 
divine image, we cannot see the 
kingdom of God ;—which seem tome 
as necessarily and indispensably 
connected with that character, .as 
any other known cause with its ef- 
fect; so that I can no more conceive 
how that character should de formed, 
or for a single moment maintained 


in its purity “ond vigour, apart trom 
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the informing, consolatory, vivifying 


influence of these truth’, than | can- - 
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conceive how plants or animals 
would live and thrive without the 
influences of the sun andair. Of all 
such truths, therefore, I pronounce 
without difficulty, that they are es- 
sential to salvation ; and if the de- 
cision be questioned, [ appeal to 
reason, to Scripture, and to universal 
experience and observation, I ap- 
peal to reason, by tracing out the 
connection and dependence I per- 
ceive to exist between the princi- 
ples in question and the disposition 
or practice to which they supply 
the only efficient and adequate mo- 
tives. I appeal to Scripture, by 
shewing, that, while other truths 
are only occasionally adverted to, 
these are of perpetual recurrence. I 
appeal to universal experience and 
observation, by referring to the re- 
cords of the church for names with- 
out number, which have been equal- 
ly signalized by the purest practice 
of Christianity, and the most ary 
zeal for those very articles of 
faith, the importance of which My am 
asserting; and by challenging ob- 
jectors to specify any one clear, de- 
cided instance of such a practice ex- 
hibited in connection with a rejec- 
tion and dislike of those doctrines. 
In short, the only uncertainty that 
can be attributed to the rule of 
judgment here proposed, lies in the 
differing views entertained of the 
Christian temper and character. 
Let this question only be first settled, 
and little disagreement will arise 
atterwards in the application of our 
rule. A just conception of Chris- 
tian practice will always be the best 
clue toa right Christian belief; and 
the former is as appropriate to the 
religion of the Bible as the latter. 
Practical Christianity is as little 
like any other system known and 
taught among men, as_ doctrinal 
Christianity ; and consequently, they 
only have, or can have, just ideas 
upon the subject, who study it in 
the records of inspiration, and not 


in the books of philosophers. 
G, 


A Caution to the Clergy 


respecting Substitutes. [Jury 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


As I conceive it to be one main ob. 
ject of your honourable labours to 
watch the religious world in its 
course, and to note its aberrations, | 
cannot forbear calling upon you to 
lift up your voice with mine against 
an error which at this moment pre. 
vails in it. 

The clergy who have obtained 
the name of evangelical are reported 
to be es pecially * wary as to the ad- 
mission of the preachers of a world. 
ly morality or a popish Christianity 
into their pulpits. ‘They do well in 
this. All doctrines that issue fron 
the same pulpit should be 1n strict 
unison with the Scriptures: the cha- 

racter of the religion our congrega- 
tions hear would then be, like the 
character of its divine Author, “the 
same yesterday, to- day, and fo 
ever.” But are the clergy in ques- 
dion sure that some of their number 
are not highly reprehensible on this 
very point 3 "I do not charge them 
with admitting preachers of the cha- 
racter above described to their pul- 
pit; but is not the mere assumption 
of a religious profession sometimes 
a sufficient passport for any iman 
who asks it of them? I shall now 
proceed to exemplify the remissness 
of which I complain. 

All of us perhaps have heard of 
preachers, who, not satisfied with 
the harvest of popularity they may 
reap in the proper fields of thei 
professional labours, make  occa- 
sional circuits, in order to levy fresh 
contributions from the property of 
others. Now, if these preachers 
were all that could be desired, | 
should still doubt of the, propriety 
of ministering to their vagrant zeal, 
or to the popular curiosity, by al- 
fording them, in the metropolis, a 
theatre for display. Ifsimply ¢hei 
own well-being were regarded, ‘surely 
every man who knows the evil of 
seeking popularity, and the danger 
of obtaining it, would hesitate to ex- 
pase a fellow-creature to the full 
tide of popular applause. It w ould 
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1808.] 
be wrong to say that the applause 
of the multitude is the only object 
proposed by such preachers. ‘The 
prob: ability is, that this object ts 
neither proposed nor acknowledged, 
Bat sull, when we see alarge sphere 
of a abandoned tor snot an en- 
turprize 3 when we see men jour- 
neying, notto break up new grounds, 
Lut to sow more sced where the soil 
is regularly supplied; and especially 
when their doctrine, language, and 
janner are so cast as to suit the taste 
of the people; there certainly arises 
. strong presumption that the love 
of popularity has an intluence (an 
infizence which is perhaps secret 
and unobserved) on their minds. 

But if any of these preachers 
should not be all we could desire, 
these observations acquire additional 
force. Should there be any of them 
whose Opinions, if not antinomian, 
are often so carelessly expressed as 
to admit most naturally of an anti- 
uomian interpretation*® ; if they 
should be in the habit ‘of forcing 
such parallels from Scripture as to 
inake any fact in the sacred writings 
teach any doctrine which they 
choose to inculcate ; if they should 
continually so misinterpret passages 
of the Bible as to turn the attention 
of their hearers from the plain duties 
of morality (explaining, for example, 
the passage, “ What doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and 
to love mercy, &e.” as requiring 
men not themselves to do justly and 
shew mercy, but to reverence the 
justice and welcome the mercy of 
God):—in any or all of these cases, 
surely the sober and cautious minis- 
ter ought to pause before he suffer 
himself to be represented by such 

gyien,. 

If from the preachers we next 
turn our attention to the hearers, we 
shall find that this sort of kuight-er- 
rant divinity is likely to be still more 
pernicious to them. Itis a strong 


a 


[ allude to such expressions, for ex- 
ample, as, that to enforce good works in 
the pulpit is to burden the conscience of 
Lelievers ; or, that. life is no state of pre- 
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temptation toa preacher, who is not 
to mect his hearers again (except 
indeed, which is too commonly for- 
gotten, at the bar of God), to part 
with them on good terms, and there- 
fore to serve them rather with pa- 
latable than with wholesome medi- 
cines. We, on the contrary, their 
regular ministers, who expect to 
deliver in an account of them at the 
Day of Judgment, and who there- 
fore see then linger in the heaven- 
ly way or deviate from it with real 
anguish of mind, are led naturally 
to “adopt strong measures for their 
recovery. Nor is it surprising that 
such a mode of practice should ap- 
pear to them rude and unskilful, 
when compared with the delicate 
and soothing course which these 
strangers are too apt to pursue. Sir, 
I my self have been placed in these 
very circumstances. In the small 
flock which God had committed to 
my care there was one who, | trusted, 
when God should make up his folds 
for eternity, would be among the 
first to hear his voice and enter into 
the heavenly pastures; but who was 
seduced to attend one of these wan- 
dering and popular preachers. The 
whole congregation were addressed 


as the elect of God, or at least none: 


but the elect were addressed. ‘The 


awful threats and expostulations of 


religion were unheard, whilst its 
promises and privileges were dealt 
out with the most unsparing pro- 
digality. He left me, as I thought, 
humble, teachable, and meek ; and 
I found him supercilious, noisy, con- 
fident, and dogmatical. You can 
sympathize in the sad feelings with 
which I found myself obliged, after 
various and earnest attempts, to 
abandon’ him to his new principles 
and pastor. 


reliqui. 





Spem gregis, ah! silice in nuda 


My case, ]am convinced, Mr. Edi- 
tor, is by no means singular. ‘Thou- 
sands in such assemblies have con- 
tracted the disease of “itching ears’ 
Thousands have returned with ap- 
petites so morbid, that such plain 
and honest food as the “ bread of 
$h2 
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life” will not go down with them. 
‘Thousands, thus soothed with the 
voice of flattery, will no longer 
brook the tones of affectionate but 
wholesome remonstrance and ex- 
hortation. 

Notwithstanding all this, sir, I 
am grieved to say that preachers of 
this description gain aecess to many 
pulpits in and out of the metropolis. 
And what is the consequence? ‘That 
avenues of approach are thus sup- 
plied to all who would attack the 
citadel of evangelical religion; that 
all their offences are visited upon 
those among us to whom the name 
of evangelical has been affixed ; and 
that at every step of our defence we 
are hampered by some breach which 


On the present State of Knowledge in the Female World. 


[Jucy, 
their intemperance and carelessness 
have opened. Surely, sir, such re- 
missness on our part does not suit 
the days in which God has placed 
us. The zealous clergy of the 
church are daily winning their way 
to a high place in the public estima- 
tion, by their increased prudence, and 
talents, and practical virtue. Let 
them, under God, persevere mm this 
course. Let them, above all things, 
guard their pulpits as they would a 
sanctuary ; and consider that, as the 


ambassadors and representatives ot 


God, they must take care whom they 

comuission to represent themselves, 
Tam, &e. 

EVANGELICUS, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


A SHORT INQUIRY INTO THE PRESENT 
STATE OF KNOWLEDGE IN THE FE- 
MALE WORLD. 


Tur errors which are incidental to 
i love of originality, have been 
Jately. insisted upon with much ear- 
nestness, and exposed with much in- 
zenuity, by a contributor to the 
Christian Observer. Impatient of 
any alteration in the present system 
of things, he warmly accuses the 
partizans of reform ; and conceives 
that the world, like Martinus Scri- 
olerus’s shield, will appear more ve- 
nerable, embossed with the “ pre- 
cious wrugo”’ of time, than burnish- 
ed by the zealous hand of industry. 
A fact which has been deemed 
too obvious to require a formal 
proof, and an opinton which few, if 
any, have hitherio thought it neces- 
sary to dispute, are denied and re- 
proved by the writer to whom J al- 
Jude; who, under a profession of re- 
gard to the honour of the female 
sex, 1s secretly undermining its foun- 
dations ; and who proclaims “all” to 


be “ well,” in an hour when slumber 
would be death. “ The watchful 
cuardians of the state,” who would 
awaken its members to action and to 
animation, are reproved for creating 
a false alarm ; and are told that more 
disturbance has been occasioned by 
them “ within the last fitteen years, 
than during the fifteen, or even fifty 
centuries which preceded them.” 
Passing by, as Dr. sentley says, 
« the small figure of rhetoric, called 
nonsense,” which illumines this pas- 
sage, it seems to be a subject of re- 
gret that authors have written, and 
readers have attended, so little to 
the purpose. 

The writer seems displeased that 
ignorance is attributed to the female 
sex, and that this ignorance has 
been exposed and reprehended. 
‘Truth, and not flattery, has been the 
object of those who have thus written. 
If the mirror does not reflect a 
pleasing image, is it the fault of 
him who holds it up? An author 


must depict things as they exist ; 
and may reply to’ objectors as the 
Chinese, who are remarkable for 
taking accurate likenesses, answer 
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an European w ho may think proper 
to complain that they have been too 
happily exact: “ No hab got hand- 
some face, how: ¢ can hab handsome 
yicture, massa * ?” 

It would have been more satis- 
factory, had the writer, instead of 
offering conjectures and “ conside- 
rations,” by way of proof, conde- 
scended to inquire into matter of 
fact. It signifies little to be told 
that such and such effects may na- 
turally be expec ‘ted to tollow such 
and such causes, while we remain 
uncertain of the fact, and, perhaps, 
not very well convinced by the rea- 
sonine. 

We have, in the present case, suf- 
ficient data whereon to proceed, 
without resorting to probabilities. 
We need but to examine the means 
of knowledge which are possessed 
by the larger proportion of women, 
to be toler ably well satisfied of their 
total inadequacy. 

There are few families in which 
the care of an infant’s earlier years 
is not very principally entrusted to 
domestics; who, however valuable 
they may be i in many respects, are- 
ill calculated to communicate in- 
struction to the mind, or improve- 
ment to the heart. I do not ap- 
prove of that entire separation be- 
tween children and servants, which 
Miss Edgeworth so strongly recom- 
mends ; “both because it seems to be 
nearly impracticable, and because it 
would be productive of some ill 
effects. Yet I cannot but call the 
intercourse a necessary evil. 

The next years of a female’s life, 
are, by the majority of women, 
passed at a boarding-school ; and, 
Without incurring any danger of be- 
ing termed declamatory, ] may ven- 
ture to assert, that a female board- 
ing-school possesses every disad- 
vantage which is to be found in a 
public seminary for boys, with 
scarcely one of its poizing merits. 

kmulation, the influence of which 
is, perhaps, the principal advantage 
offered by such a course of educa- 


* John-on’s Descriptive Sketches, 
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tion, having no object that is truly 
worthy of "tte exertions, no object 
which, by ennobling the mind, would 
humanize the soul, here not seldom 
degenerates into the base emotions 
of envy and malignity. Each pas- 
sion has some excitement, every 
evil temper is urged into action, and 
some of the meanest vices too often 
find a nursery in a boarding-school. 
So much tor the formation of the 
heart. ‘The provision for the mind 
is little more eligible. Examine 
but the scheme (if a scheme it be) of 
instruction which is constantly pro- 
posed. Dancing, music, drawing, 
and ornamental needle- work, occupy 
nearly fout-fifths of the time; and 
it is not necessary to dwell upon the 
manner in which French and Iing- 
lish are “ grammatically taught ,” 
to young ladies. Dr. Darwin re- 
marks, that ‘‘female education is 
frequently directed by those, who 
have not themselves had a good 
education, or who have not studied 
the subject with sufficient attention;” 
and what professor Stewart has ob- 
served upon the subject in general, 
may be peculiarly applied to this 
part of it: “ Ifthe business of edu- 
cation were more thoroughly and 
generally understood, it Las. F be 
less necessary for individuals, when 
they arrive at maturity, to form 
plans of improvement for them- 
selves.” From the ignorance which 
prevails among the instructors, arise 
the depravation of the heart, and the 
enervation of the faculties, in the 
pupils. In the latter respect, those 
women are rarely more fortunate, 
for whom affluence has procured a 
private education, Few governesses 
are well qualified for the situation 
which they undertake to fill. It is 
the common resource of poverty ; 
and is often adopted as a mean of 
subsistence, by those whom a sud- 
den change of circumstances alone 
has prepared for its execution. 
Where, among such, shall we find an 
Hamilton ? 

It appears then (and I have not 
lightly hazarded these assertions) 
that a female has little opportunity 
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deuce at school. This period varies 
in its length; but usually termi- 
nates in the sixteenth or seventeenth 
year of the pupil’s age. 
I will not examine into the pro- 
bable feelings and pursuits ofa young 
voman who has been thus educated ; 
J will not say, that improvement 1s 
likely to be an object of very minor 
consideration in the eves of a girl 
just liberated from the iron leading- 
strings of a governess: I will only 
inquire into the means of inforina- 
tion which, in this stage of her ex- 
istence, she may possess. [| will 
suppose (what [ may reasonably 
suppose) that her mother 1s little 
able to direct or assist her pursuits ; 
tt is well, if she permit their indul- 
gence. Her father may possibly 
be indisposed to study, and not ver 
anxious that his daughter should be 
otherwise 5 or should he be himself 
well informed, experience assures 
us, that this will not add to his soli- 
citude. She is then abandoned to 
her own guidance ;—happy if she 
be at liberty to pursue ber imclina- 
tions, exempt from a mother’s re- 
monstrance, and a father’s interdic- 
tron: 
‘* Turned off, 

Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears, 
And graze in comimons,”’—- 


Upen the subject of self-tuition, 
Watts has given us his opinion. 
«There are few persons,” says this 
excellent author, “ of so penetrat- 
ing a genius and so just a judgment, 
as to be capable of learning the arts 
and sciences without the assistance 
of teachers, There is scarce any 
science so safely and so speedily 
learned, even by the noblest genius 
and the best books, without a tutor. 
His assistance is absolutely neces- 
sary for most persons, and is very 
useful for all beginners *.” 

A young woman, although she 
way be actuated by the most sin- 
cere desire of improvement, is sel- 
dom able to select the means best 

* Improvement 


of the Mind, chap. vi. 
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for the acquirement of useful know- 
ledge, during the period of her resi- 


[ Jury, 
adapted for the accomplishment of 
her purpose. A regular plan of 
reading can be formed only by those 
who have already read much: and 
a considerable portion of time must 
be previously expended in desultory 
research. ‘Many other disadvan- 
tages are attendant upon solitary 
study (particularly when that study 
is prosecuted by a female) which my 
limits will not allow me to enume- 
rate. ‘That there have been women 
who have surmounted these obsta- 
cles, and o’erleaped the frowning 
barriers of difficulty and opposi ition, 
fam happy to confess. Their me- 
rit is splendid, and it is their own, 
But I fear that they still continue to 
be thought 

‘¢ Portentous things 
Unto the climate that they point upon,” 
Such women may be compared 
to the citizens of Sybaris, whose 
necks were encircled by a rope, 
while they propounded the law which 
they had framed: they were uncer- 
tain of their doom; but they were 
secure of condemnation, if they 
failed to meet applause. 

' would make ene or two remarks 
upon the branches of knowledge in 
which the writer to whom I allude 
has asserted women to excel. It is 
true that “ a great proportion ot 
the higher classes are familiar with 
French and Italian.” And in these 
languages what do they read? Prin- 
cipally, if not entirely, poetry. 
Poetry may indeed teach a lady to 
sigh more deeply, to speak more 
softly, and to look more languish- 
ingly; but how far it contributes to 
the extension and invigoration of the 
faculties, when made the sole study, 
a —— from a late critique in 
the Christian Observer (though 
more immediately applicable — to 
dramatic paar will enable us to 
decide. The practical mischiet 


of all this is; that the mind is ener- 
vated and deranged at a time when 
it ought to be braced and or ganized ; 
when powers intended to be fitted 
for the serious realities of life, and 
with an ultimate view to an eternal 
state, are wasted in fiction, and em- 
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ployed to decorate scenes of vision- 
ary, impracticable happiness.” 

‘L hope that we are yet far from 
de spominating the introduction of the 
German language at Improvement. 
{ hope that we are yet far from 
contemplating with pleasure an in- 
(lux of German absurdity, immo- 
rality, and atheism, upon the female 
world, It were surely better that 
« the unknown divine entity which 
we term thought,” should be for 
ever confined to the composition of 
pie-crust, and the embroidery of a 
vest; or to be corked up, like wAs- 
neioied 4 in an essence-bottle. 

Is it not a little singular, that the 
same author endeavours to make ridi- 
culous the very knowledge which he 

celebrates. Jam not extremely anx- 
ious to protect the lovesof the plants, 
or the secrets of the crucible, or to 

affirm that the ladies at the Royal 
institution understand every thing 
which they hear; but methinks, 
this ghost, called Ridicule, which 
can make the timid fly, and the 
bravest look pale, stalks forth most 
premi and inopportunely, by 
the side of the zealous assertor of 
ferniafe attainments. There does 
not appear to be much probability 
that our Bond-street coétluses will 
be perplexed with an order to make 
up adress in the fashion of the Pal- 
myrean queen; as their sisters at 
Bath were once annoyed by the 
imitation of the princess Julia’s 
robe*, [tis no more probable than 
that learned men should assume the 
flowing garments of Athens and of 
tome. Almost < any mode of dress 
would, however, be preferable to 
that which is so unfortunately pre- 
valent at this moment; 
conveys a tacit suispicion that the 
mind cannot be expected to be very 
well furnished, while the person re- 
mains so dismantled. 

At the close of the paper under 
consideration we do not seem to be 
brought to a close of the controver- 
sy. We have been like travellers 
in the plains of Peru, where one 


* Vide Female Quixotte. 


and which . 
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may proceed many hundred miles, 
without rising a single foot above 
the level of the sea. 

It may, however, be assuredly said, 
that he who advises a stagnation in 
the system of improvement, and 
who wishes the female world to be- 
come an imtellectual China, however 
he may pretend to compliment the 
sex upon its present acquirements, 
and to laud its thirst after farther 
illumination, must be doubted of as 
to the zeal of his patronage. If he 
look around him he will discern 
ample space for reform: he will see 
that, however women may have 
learned to talk superficially on 
scientific subjects (and it is better 
to be silent, than to talk superfici- 
ally), they have, in reality, made 
but slender advances towards gene- 
ral information. Is a woman _ pos- 
sessed of profitable knowledge, when 
she can play a piece of music (pro- 
bably without being acquainted with 
one of the rules, to which its compo- 
sition is subject); when she can 
paint a few green trees and rosy 
milkmaids to adorn the pannels of 
her drawimg-room, and to enforce 
the admiration of her visitors (yet 
remaining in utter ignorance of the 
principles of the art}; when she 
can enumerate the parts ofa flower in 
a language which she does not under 
stand; and when she can talk of 
books by the help of a library ca- 
tulogue and a_ periodical review? 
Whether such studies, and studies 
so pursued, tend to enlighten the 
mind, and enlarge its faculties, 
it is not very difficult to decide. 

J am by no means inimical to the 
accomplishments which occupy the 
hours of our young women; but I 
regret that they occupy so many 
hours. I would have women taught 
to think, that they may act; + ey 
reason, that they may not be misled. 
I do not wish them to be made 
ad scholars;”’ not merely because 
they are women, but because many 
parts of learning would not be use- 
tul to them as such : : yet I should 


not dread to meet the evil genius of 
Latinity at every corner, were they 
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even instructed in his language. 
Women may be pedants, as men 
have been; but they are not neces- 
sitated to be so. 

Upon the whole, then, I do not 
hesitate to say, that a reform (how- 
ever obnoxious the word may have 
lately become) is very desirable. Not 
a reform which would produce lite- 
rary Amazons, but which would make 
women more respectable as wives, 
and more engaging as companions, 
A communication of knowledge is 
one of the means for accomplishing 
this end. 

—Tenerx nimis 
Mentes asperioribus 
Yormande studiis, Hor. 


An increase to the strength of the 
mind, would not be a diminution 
from the tenderness of the heart; 
nor would a woman be found to 
lessen her pretensions to our love, 
in proportion as she heightened her 
demand upon our admiration. 

Jane 20, R. H. M. 


ew ~~ 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


THe attention of your correspondents 
Was in your number for January 
last called to the consideration of the 
extent to which a Christian parent 
ought to carry the cultivation of the 
understanding and talents of his 
daughters. On this interesting and 
important topic your readers “have 
alrealy been favoured with some 
excellent papers: the subject, how- 
ever, is by no means exhausted. I 
make no apology, therefore, for of- 
fering you the following observa- 
tions, w yhich may at least serve to 
promote the further discussion of a 
question which deserves, and will I 
trust receive, the fullest investiga- 
tion. 

If it be the part of wisdom to at- 
tend to every thing in proportion to 
its importance, the education of the 
female sex will certainly be found 
to be entitled to a very high degree 
of regard. How much the happi- 


[Jexy, 
ness of domestic life depends on the 
dispositions and conduct of women, 
must be obvious to every one. The 
various relations in which they are 
placed present them to us as the 
companions of our retired hours, the 
superintendants of our families, the 
sharers of our joys, and the partners 
ot our cares and sorrows; in short, 
as those who are intimately and in- 
separably connected with us in all 
the diversified circumstances and 
employments of private life. The 
parts which females are thus called 
to act, though of a retired and do- 
mestic nature, and the influence 
which naturally results from them, 
cannot but be productive either of 
some very beneficial or pernicious 
effects. In addition to this direct 
view of their importance, women evi- 
dently possess a considerable degree 
of influence in forming the general 
habits and manners of. society, the 
exercise and tendency of w hich will 
necessarily be regulated by their 
prevailing character. It is sufficient 
for ny present purpose to state thus 
briefly the sphere of action which 
is assigned to females in every civi- 
lized, Pat least in every Christian 
country. ‘The importance of their 
education follows as a necessary 
consequence. Education is the grand 
instrument by which men are formed 
and fitted for the discharge of the 
various duties both of public and of 
private life. To this great object 
the highest regard has ever been 
paid in every well-regulated com- 
monwealth; and those nations have 
ever been esteemed the wisest, as 
they have unquestionably been the 
greatest, whose attention to the edu- 
cation of youth has been the most 
serious and enlarged. ‘This point 
having been universally acknow- 

ledged, both in theory and practice, 
with respect to men, whence is it 
that the education of women has been 
in general so much neglected? It is 
not difficult to account for this fact 

as it appears in the history of some 
ancient nations, and in countries 
which have never yet been visited 
with the light of the Gospel: but 
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that im Christian, and more espe- 
cially in protestant nations, where 
that divine religion is professed 
which has vindicated the rights of 
women, and called them to the ex- 
ercise and discharge of the same ge- 
neral privileges‘and duties as those 
which are adimitted to belong to 
wen, the education of the former, 
which can alone qualify them to 
sustain the Christian character, should 
have been comparatively disregard- 
ed, may justly excite our surprize. 
That this is the fact, will not, | pre- 
sume, be generally disputed. Great 
improvements have undoubtedly 
becn of late years introduced into 
female education ; and most of your 
readers may perhaps be acquainted 
with some individuals of that sex, 


who in poimt. both of mental and of 


moral attainments are eminent ex- 
amples of excellence. These, how- 
ever, are but exceptions to the ge- 
neral rule. The prevailing system 
of female instruction is unquestion- 
ably both erroneous and defective, 
aud the generality of women are in 
consequence ill-educated. If it be 
said, that this is also the case with 
men, it must be replied, that, with- 
out either admitting or denying the 
iruth of the assertion, this is not the 
point in question. 

The whole subject of female edu- 
cation has been so ably treated by a 
living author *, herself one of the 
highest ornaments of the sex whose 
character her writings have greatly 
tended to improve, that it may seem 
unnecessary if not presumptuous to 
tollow her on this ground. ‘The er- 
rors and the defects of the modern 
system have been fully exposed.in 
her celebrated. « ‘Strictures,” and 
many important directions and sug- 
gestions for its amelioration are 
pomted out in-the same valuable 
“W ork, These corrections of | the 
prevailing course of female eduea- 
on, suppesing them to be faithfully 
adopted, under the superintendence 
of able and experienced ‘guides, 
‘ould probably, in many cases, ef- 


| * Mrs. H. More. 
Crist, Ossrrny. No. 79, 


~? 


fect the improvement which is so 
much to be desired. But although 
the attention which has thus been 
excited to this subject has certainly 
been productive of some general, and 
of much particular benetit, | appre- 
hend that the radical evils which 
may be so justly complained of are 
not yet sutliciently perceived, and 
that the remedies which can alone 
effectually remove them have not 
yet been fully and resolutely applied. 
I enter not into the subordinate 
points of female accomplishments and 
manners, not only because they have 
been discussed at large in the work 
to which I have alluded, and in other 
excellent publications on the same 
subject, but because these are 
branches only of general education, 
and will be regulated according to 
the leading features of the system 
which is pursued. Yet even here ] 
must remark, that the prevailing 
errors in the modern plan respecting 
accomplishments, appear to me to 
have becn sometimes touched with 
too lenient and indulgent a hand ; 
and to have been treated rather as 


follies to be playfully ridiculed, than 


as evils to be gravely deplored. 

But to proceed to the main ques- 
tion. Icontend, then, sir, that the 
general system of female education 
is particularly detective 7m these re- 
specis : that it fails in calling forth, 
and duly forming and exercising, 
the powers of the mind; that some 
important branches of knowledge 
are greatly neglected ; and = that 
others, which. are pattially attended 
to, are not-conductéd in such a 
inanner, nor carried to such an ex- 
tent, as are sufficient to render them 
truly profitable. 

With respect to the first of these 
points, I would observe, with a great 
writer *, that the business of educa- 
tion (whether of men or women) “ is 
not to perfect a learner in all, or any 
one, of the sciences, but to give his 
mind that freedom, that disposition, 


* Mr. Locke, in his Conduct of the Un- 
derstanding ; a little work which in this 
view eannot. be tov strongly recommended, 


31. 
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and those habits, that may enable 
him to attain any part of knowledge 
he shall apply himself to, or stand 
in need ot, in the future course of 
his life.’ It is but seldom, how- 
ever, that the minds of women are 
thus formed in early lite. ‘Their 
inemories, perhaps, are tolerably ex- 
ercised, and they go through a rey 
cular routine of F enenle and English 
readin: s, and geog raphy ; but during 
the whole of this course they have 
too often no distinct kuow ledge of 
the various powers and operations 
of the mind: they are not generally 
taught to apprehend clearly, to dis- 
tinguish accurately, to observe cor- 
rectly, to reason justly, to trace 
things to their first principles, and 
to perceive their connections and 
consequences. The faculties of the 
temale mind are, in short, for the 
most part, but imperfectly called 
forth and trained, and cannot there- 
fore form their possessors to the 
great purposes of a rmght education. 

In addition to this fundainental 
defect, I have said that some impor- 
tant branches of knowledge are great- 
ly neglected in female instruction, 
i reter principally to the higher 
branches of arithmetic, to grammar, 
logic, and the srounds, evidences, 
and general sy stem of natural and 
revealed religion. 

Under the head of a partial and 
tnsufficvent attention to some patts 
of knowledze which are the profess- 
ed objects of female study, 1 allude 
to history, sacred and profane, with 
its appendages, chronology and 
geography ; to the principles of na- 
tural and experimental philosophy ; 


and to the all-important subjects of 


morals and religion, considered as 
a personal and practical concern, 
Upon each of these points [ const- 
der the general system of female 
education as defective, both as to 
the manner in which instruction is 
given, and the extent to which it is 
carried. History is not read with 
due attention to those purposes for 
which it is chiefly valuable, nor 
upon a sufliciently regul: iwsoand en- 
larged plan; the principles of philo- 
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sophy are seldom taught so as to 
be thoroughly apprel hended : and 
those of religion and morality, if 
not more impertectly exhibited than 
any others, are generally presented 
to the female mind in the most 
confused and inellicient manner. 

If these are to any considerable 
extent the prevailing defects in the 
education of women, can it be a 
matter of wonder, that the characte- 
ristic failings of the sex should be, 
the want of clear and comprechen- 
sive knowledge, patient thought, 
sound judgment, and strength and 
enlargement and elevation of mind? 
Let not your female readers imagine 
that this is the language ry an 
enemy, or of one who is insensible 
to the various excellences of their 
character. ‘The writer of these ob- 
servations cheerfully bears his testi- 
mony to the quickness of perce 
tion, the purity and delicacy of 
mind, the gentleness, the bene- 
volence, the tenderness, the gene- 
rosity, the constancy of affection, 
which are so generally conspicuous 
i) women. And it is on this ac- 
count that he is anxious to recom- 
mend the correction of the errors 
in their education which deprive 
them of the advantages they might 
otherwise derive from such " endow- 
ments. 

3ut it may be asked in what way 
are these corrections to be made, 
and what better system should be 
pursued ? The auswer to this ques- 
tion may be easily collected front 
the preceding remarks. Let the 
reasoning powers of females be 
thoroughly brought out and exer- 
cised in early life. Let them be 
taught the right use of their facul- 
ties; and be accustomed to mark 
and exemplify their operations upon 
every subject. Let the imagination 
be rather checked than indulged, 
and habits of attention, steady 
thought, and patient investigation, 
be studiously cherished. Le the 
value of knowledge, and the impor- 
tance of diligence and application, 
be strongly “impressed upon their 
minds } and Jet them be frequently 
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reminded, that their excellence and 

happiness, no less than that of men, 

depend upon the huprovement of 
their reason. ‘To promote these ob- 

jects, those branches of knowledge, 

and those books, should be studied 

which particularly relate to them. 

Besides the science of logic, that 

of numbers and of quantity might be 

most advantageously pursued. ‘The 

study of Euclid’s Elements appears 

to be peculiarly adapted to female 

improvement, inasmuch as it tends 

to promote habits of fixed attention, 

and of tracing connections and con- 

sequences, And here I will venture 
to say a few words on the subject 
of the learned languages. Under 
the restrictions which I shall pre- 
sently mention with respect to every 
part of this plan, I cannot but re- 
commend some acquaintance with 
them to temales. ‘The study of the 
Latin and Greek languages would 
not only directly tend to form ha- 
bits of attention and diligence, and 
to impart a more thorough know- 
ledge of grammar and of style; but 
would open an inexhaustible source 
of entertainment, information, and 
improvement, from which I can per- 
ceive no good reason that women 
should be debarred. The classical 
attainments of the unfortunate lady 
Jane Grey, and of the heroic Eliza- 
beth, are well known; and the fame 
of the accomplished daughters of 
sir Thomas More still lives in the 
praises of the learned Erasmus. 
Nor have our own times been want- 
ing in instances of female genius 
and erudition. ‘The analytical In- 
stitutions of Donna Agnesi do the 
highest honour to the mathematical 
talents of that celebrated lady; and 
the last editions of the Hebrew and 
Greek Lexicons of the excellent 
Parkhurst were presented to the 
World by the care and diligence of 
his learned daughter. 

Before I proceed to notice some 
objections which may be made to 
these suggestions, I would just add, 
With respect te these branches of 
knowledge which are either much 
neglected or but imperfectly taught 
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in the education of females, thar 
history ought to be pursued upon « 
plan, so as to present to the fair pu- 
pil, with due order and distinctness, 
the ancient and modern state of the 
world, and so as to give her a clear 
view of the philosophy of its history, 
and of its importance to the practi- 
cal purposes of lite. Of morals and 
religion, both as to evidences, na- 
ture, principles, and practice, such 
a course should be pursued as may 
enable the female to give a just and 
satisfactory account of the grounds 
of her faith, and “* a reason of the 
hope that is in her,” and such as 
may, i conjunction with moral and 
religious discipline, and with the 
blessing of Heaven, form her to the 
character of a sound and enlighten- 
ed and vigorous Christian. 

I am aware, Mr. Editor, that 
many plausible objections might be 
urged against the adoption of such 
a plan of female education as | have 
taken the liberty to recommend, 
With respect to those persons who 
would oppose every attempt to pro- 
mote the intellectual improvement 
of women, I shall say but little: 
they are, I think, scarcely to be 
reasoned with. ‘The objections 
which such persons are accustomed 
to bring forward so nearly resemble 
those which were once commonly 
urged against the education of the 
lower classes of society, that the 
arguments which have now nearly 
silenced the opponents of that salu- 
tary measure will for the most part 
apply to the present case, They 
are plainly founded partly in pre. 
judice, and partly in ignorance. 
Your sensible correspondent 38. G. 
has arranged the enemies of female 
culture under the three classes ot 
men of learning and ability, all- 
educated men, and the majority oi 
women. The objections of the first 
of these classes are alone deserving 
ofattention. ‘The two others cannot 
surely expect that their opinions 
will be much regarded. They are 
patients, not physicians ; and it is 
partly for their benefit that we are 
recommending female improvement, 
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But, sir, 1 must be allowed to doubt, 
whether men of real learning and 
ability do insist upon the objections 
which your correspondent notices. 
Upon what grounds does a man of 
learning suppose that women of 
enlightened minds would be = un- 
tractable? Is it trom experience of 
the eflects which superior knowledge 
has upon himself, in the various 
cases in which he is expected to 
submit to direction and controul ? 
Are not the most stupid animals, 
on the contrary, uniformly observed 
to be the most obstinate and self- 
willed? Surely it cannot be, that 
the cultivation of those powers 
which were given for the purpose 
of rendering us obedient to what is 
just and excellent, should in the 
case of women produce the directly 
opposite effect. I think also that 
such an idea is manifestly contrary 
to fact. As to the apprehension of 
all management in the family, if a 
woman of a _ cultivated intellect 


should happen to be at the head of 


it, the answer of your correspondent 
1s decisive. ‘The idea of a learned 
man fearing for his relaxations on 
the ground ‘of his wife’s intellectual 
improvement, is equally idle. A 
truly learned man, if he be at the 
same time pious, will scarcely require 

any other relaxation than the 
change from one useful or interest- 
ing pursuit to another; and if he 
should, his wife would probably be 
quite as ready to join in a ride or 
walk, or in any innocent amusement 
which might happen to occur, as 
himself. That scholars should ima- 
gine that they would become less 
the objects of respect, should women 
be put “ in possession of some of 
their own advantages,” isepertectly 
inconsistent with experience. We 
are generally more disposed, as well 
as better qualified, to think highly 
of those who excel in a subject 
which we understand ourselves, 
than we are as to one of which we 
are ignorant; and the respect which 
is thus produced is obviously of 
much greater value. 

But I conceive, sir, that more 





[J uny, 
weighty objections than most oj 
those which bave now been men- 
tioned may possibly be urged 
against any extensive plan of fe- 
male improvement. In the firs: 

place, many will object, that the 
system which has been recommend- 

ed would tend, if generally adopted, 

to contound the characteristic dis- 
tinction which subsists between the 
occupations and pursuits of the two 
sexes, and would consequently pro- 
duce a change in the retired and 
modest habits and manners which 
are now so much admired in women, 
But, as it has been well observed by 
some of your critical brethren*, 
“© to embellish their minds with an 
ampler furniture of knowledge, 

would only confer on them the 
means of decorating with additional 
effect their proper ‘sphe re; for the 
Muses can never, of themselves, be 
at war either with the Graces ‘or 
the Virtues.” 

The education which is here re- 
commeuded is by no means intend- 
ed to give a forensic air to the cha- 
racter “of women, but to prepare them 
for the more elevated and useful 
discharge of social and domestic du- 
ties. If it be said, that there is 
danger lest a scientific or literary 
turn of mind should, nevertheless 
in some cases lead to the neg- 
lect of these duties, and to conccit 
and pedantry, the objection may be 
admitted; but let it be remembered, 
that it is one which equally applies 
to the education of men; that it is 
inseparable from any plan of gene- 
ral improvement; and that, after all, 
the neglect of domestic occupations, 
and the pride and self-conceit, which 
inight be thus charged upon the 
education of such women, would in 
all probability have been the same, 
though the appearance would have 
been different, had their minds re- 
mained comparatively uncultivated. 
It may be added, that the delicacy of 
women may be liable to injury from 
an acquaintance with the learned 
languages. ‘This would be a serious 


* The Edinburgh Reviewers. 
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objection, if it could be fairly main- 
rained. But it is contended, that 
this is a danger which is even more 
to be apprehended from Enelish and 

Crench, than from Latin and Greek 

authors. It would be easy to name 

some approved works in both the 

former languages, from the perusal 
of which more mischief might be 
expected to ensue, than from that of 
the whole compass of classical anti- 
quity—to say nothing of the guid- 
ance under which every well-edu- 
cated female would be, as to studies 
of the latter kind. 

But your correspondent S. P. di- 
rects his inquiry as to the extent to 
which a Christian parent ought to 

carry the cultivation of the under- 
standing and talents of his daugh- 
ters, and as to the danger which 
inight arise from any enlar ged plan 
of this kind, of corrupting them from 
the simplicity of Christ. This is un- 
doubtedly the principal question 
on this subject. If it should clearly 
uppear that the course I have been 
advising would probably be produc- 
tive of such an effect, instead of re- 
commending, I should most strenuous- 
ly oppose it. The great end of all 
education is to prepare the subject 
of it for the practical purposes of 
life; and this can never be proper- 
ly attained: unless the character be 
forined upon the pure and exalted 
principles of genuine Christianity. 
sut the service to which we are 
called by the Gospel is a reasonable 
service; and rightly to discharge it, 
in its various branches, requires th 
highest exercise of our rational fa 
culties. In this view, I confess, sir, 
that in common with S. P. | ani not 
afraid of embarking too much ?n- 
tellect on the side “of Christianity. 
Many serious evils have arisen from 
the want, but few comparatively, 
if any, from the abundance of this 
valuable quality. It is true that 


“little learning is a dangerous 
thing :” but let it be clearly under- 


stood, that Iam not contending for 
a smattering of philosophy, or a 
ineagre pittance of Latin and Greek : 
am proposing an attention to these 
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objects merely as means towards 
the great and important end of 

imparting useful knowledge, forming 
correct. taste and sound judgment, 

infusing pure and scriptural *princi- 
ples, and generating such habits of 
moral dis¢ ipline as may render edu- 
cation the school of life, and that of 
eternity. Such a course, also, na- 
turally pre-supposes the direction 
of an able and experienced guide, 
either in the parent or the teacher, 
or in both, whose main object should 
plainly be to educate their children 
or pupils ‘in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord’”—who should 
be chiefly anxious that “ the word 
of Christ should dwell in them 
richly in ali wisdom,” and that 
Christ himself, in his several cha- 
racters and offices, should “ be 
formed in them, the hope of glory.” 
Without such superintendance and 
care, 1 admit that there would be 
danger from the influence of vain 
philosophy and deceit; but I am 
not detending a pagan, but a Chris- 
tian improvement in the education 
of females.—With one other cau- 
tion, 1 quit this part of the subject. 
Let it not, then, be supposed that 
lam recommending the zndiscrimz- 
nate adoption of the plan above 
mentioned. ‘The observation ot 
your correspondent S. G. upon this 
point, exactly coincides with my 
opinion. As a difference is made 
in the education of boys, according 
to their different talents and dispo- 
sitions, so should there be in that 
of girls. It would be idle and ab- 
surd to insist on the study of the 
mathematics, or of the learned lan- 
guages, in either case, where a 
manifest incapacity or distaste for 
it existed. In cases of this kind the 
parent must exercise his judgment, 
and act accordingly. It is obvious, 
also, that the education in guestion 
ought in general to be confined to 
the higher or middle classes of fe- 
indies. 

] proceed now to state some of 
the advantages which may be justly 
expected to result from an improved 
cultivation of female talents. Both 
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S. P. and 5. G. have dwelt on the 
tendency of such a plan to qualify 
women for bearing a larger share 
in the conversation of men, and con- 
sequently to promote the pleasures 
of social intercourse. This would 
unguestionably be a great and a mu- 
tual advantage. ‘The general turn 
ol conversation m mixed assemblies 
is at present so frivolous and vapid, 
that it is no small happiness to be 
treed from the necessity of enduring 
it. And although I aim very far 
trom wishing to convert the conver- 
sation of the dinner party or the 


drawing-room into the formality of 


learned disquisition or the asperity 
of politic al debate, I am anxious to 
see it rescued from the trifling and 
barren topics by which it is now too 
commonly engaged. In justice, 
however, to women, I must here 
observe, that men are in general too 
apt to carry this deference to the 
weakness or the taste of females 
much too far; and the consequence 
is, that many an empty, supercilious 
coxcomb, presuming on the sup- 
posed superiority of his talents or 
acquirements as a@ man, frequently 
ventures to talk to women, intinitely 
his superiors in knowledge and abi- 
lity, on subjects and in a manner 


which the modesty and propriety of 


his insulted auditurs alone prevent 
them from resenting. The correc- 
tion of this evil, amongst others, and 
the general elevation of tone in do- 
mestic intercourse, would gradually 
result from the adoption of the mea- 
sure Which I am recommending. 
But there are advantages of a 
higher order, which would flow from 
the general improvement of female 
education. The effects of it would 
be felt in every relation of domestic 
lite. Not to insist on the pleasure 
and the comfort which parents 
would derive from the society of 
daughters thus educated, the happi- 
ness of the married state would be 
far more directly and generally in- 
creased. ‘1 will not here repeat 
what your correspondent S. G. has 
so well observed on this interesting 
point; but J would adda few remarks, 
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At present it too often. happens, 


that the wife of a man of talents 
and learning, whether more or less 
eminent, has in this respect scarcely 
any thing in common with him, 
She is the mother of his childrey 
aud the mistress of his family; but 
as to the companion, the friend, the 
counsellor, she is comparatively no- 
thing. o these characters the hus- 
band must have recourse to others, 
and perhaps congratulates himselt 
if the dispositions of his wife do not 
pe rplex and hinder him in his pur- 
suits. ‘This is a wretched. state, 
which can only be effectually ame- 
liorated by the linproved education 
of women. This would qualify a 
wile to appreciate and share in the 
intellectual labours and pleasures of 
her husband, aud promote that union 
of sentiment, taste, and occupation, 
which can alone render the married 
lite truly and permanently happy. 
The most important of the female 
domestic relations—namely, the ma- 
ternal—remains, however, to be 
mentioned. ‘To the mother is chiefly 
entrusted the charge of forming the 
minds of her children during their 
early years; and with respect to 
di wughters, of superintending the 
W hole of their education and con- 
duct. It would be superfluous to 
say much on what is so generally 
acknowledged, as to the importance 
of the manner in which this weighty 
charge is executed, On the dispo- 
sitions and the habits which are 
formed in early lite depend much 
of the usefulness and happiness of 
future years; and it is certain that 
these will be considerably affected 
by the wisdom and the virtues of 
inothers. We have often heard of 
the honourable share which was 
borne by some of the more ancient 
Roman matrons in the education of 
their sons: «Sic Corneliam Grac- 
chorum,” observes Quintilian or Ta- 
citus *, “ sic Aureliam Ciesaris, sic 
Attiam Augusti matrem prafuisse 
educationibus, ac produxisse prin- 
cipes liberos accepimus.” But in 


* Dial, de Oratoribus, 28, 29 
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order to this, they must have pos- 
sessed those superior qualifications, 
the attainment of which by British 
females | am now recommending. 
Independently of the immediate 
direction or superintendance of the 
early education of their children, it 
would certainly be found that mo- 
thers duly qualified for this purpose 
would secure a much greater portion 
of respect, from those w rho would thus 
have been so well convinced of their 
superiority, and consequently a pro- 
portionate degree of influence over 
them in future life, the importance 
of which is obvious. 

But many females pass their days 
‘ian unmarried state. Yet to them 
the advantages of an inproved edu- 

cation would be equally great, and 
in some respects they would be al- 
most equally beneficial. ‘To the be- 
nefits which unmarried women would 
thus derive, may be justly applied 
the well-known eulogium of the 
2oman orator on the studies of lite- 
rature and philosophy; and how 
essentially their attainment in wis- 
dom and knowledge might be di- 
rected both to public and private 
purpeses of utility, will be readily 
perceived and acknowledged. 

Lest I should extend this paper to 
an unreasonable length, [ will only 
add two other observations on the 
advantages which may be expected 
to result trom the general improve- 
ment of female education. These 
relate to the important effects which 
the adoption of such a ‘plan would 
produce on the education, and the 
conduct of men. JI am_ persuaded, 
Mr. Editor, that great numbers of 
men neglect the farther improye- 
ment of their minds, partly be- 
cause the slender attainments of 
school have raised them in general 
so far above the level of women. 
Were the education of the latter ma- 
terially elevated, these indolent male 
triflers would, almost in their own 
defence, be excited to pursue their 
advancement | in knowledge. What 

s, however, still more important, the 
ett ed characters of women would 
be prod uctive of a corres spondent 
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effect on the moral conduct of men. 
I have already adverted to the in- 
fluence of women over mankmd. 

Supposing, then, this powertul in- 
fluence to be directed by knowledge 
and wisdom, to what noble and vahia- 
ble purposes might it not be rendered 
subservient ! Though excluded, by 
the evident appointment of Provi- 
dence, from e: ngaging themselves in 
the arduous duties of public lite, 
women might still, by their private 
suggestions and examples, animate 
the stronger sex to the more zealous 
and able discharge of those offices, 
and thus render an essential service 
to their country, and to mankind. 

I have already, I fear, trespassed 
too long on the patience of your 
readers. J must request their in- 
dulgence, however, for a few expla- 
natory and concluding remarks. 

First, it is plain that, in order 
to secure the execution of such an 
improved course of female educa- 
tion, the direction and assistance of 
men are absolutely required. ‘They 
alone are adequate to such a task ; 
and if they are wise, fathers, hus- 
bands, brothers, and other male te- 
latives and friends, will cordially 
endeavour to promote, in their se- 
veral spheres, the great object in 
ese 

I would, in the next place, beg 
lente to caution your female readers 
ayainst any such interpretation of 
this paper as would lead them to 
suppose that I wish merely to give 
them @ literary turn, or as Mf I was 
desirous of raising them to any com- 
petition ot this kind with men. ‘These 
are vain ideas. ‘The remark of dean 
Swift, that, after all their attempts 
at learning, women in general would 
be surpassed by the attainments of 
a common schoolboy, though rather 
witty than strictly correct, may be 
sufficient to vepre any conceit of 
this nature: and after all, let it 
never be forgotten, that the cultiva- 
tion of female talents ought to be no 

farther pursued, because it is no fur- 
ther valuable, than as it may qualify 


women for the better discharge of 


their appropriate duties, and the 
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more useful exercise ef their pecu- 
liar influence, in the world. If any 
ot your ¢ orrespoudents, Mr. Editor, 
ean satistactorily prove, that these 
important objects may be better 
secwed by any other method. than 
that which | have recommended, 
{ shall most cheerfully submit to the 
correction of my views relative to 
this question. In the mean time, 
let me urge them upon the serious 
aitention ‘ot your readers. And let 
not any of your female friends, who 
may be conscious of the lnperfec- 
tion ot their own education, tna- 
gine that it 1s too late for them to 
think of amending it. ‘They may 
still do much towards their improve- 
ment, though not by entermg on 
the study either of the mathema- 
tics or of the learned languages. 
They may still, 
those who are able to direct them, 
attain the right use of their rea- 
soning powers, increase their know- 
ledge, correct their principles, ele- 
vate their views, and extend their 
usefulness. ‘They may still, as 
I earnestly wish they may, so 
raise their character, “ that they 
may help to make the next age a 
better thing, and leave posterity in 
their debt for the advantage it shall 
receive by their example.” 
lam, &c. 
May 9. ELMOND, 
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** A colony is to the mother country as a 
snember to the body: the prosperity or 
unhappiness of either, is the prosperity 
or unhappiness of both.” JOHNSON. 

‘Tw constitutions of our provinces in 

the West were not the result of much 

deliberation, nor formed with any 
unity of design; but struck out, ra- 
ther hastily, to suit the necessity or 
convenience of the occasions when 
they were established. ‘The go- 
veraments were of three kinds; 
royal, proprietary, and charter. 

The first subsisted, at the period I 

am (lescribing, 


by inquiring of 


in one province of 


No. X...America. [Jury, 
New England, and, with some re. 
striction, im another, in New York. 
New Jersey, Virginia, the two Ca- 
rolinas, and Georgia. The second 
had formerly been the government 
of Carolina and New Jersey; and 
remained, though considerably a- 
bridged, in Pe nusylvania and Ma. 
ryland. The third was, at first, 1 
use throughout all the provinces 
of New England, but continued only 
in two of them, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. 

The royal governments consisted 
of three parts —a_ governor, a coun- 
cil, and an house of assembly. ‘The 
governor was appointed by thie 
crown, and removable at pleasure. 
The members of the council were 
also nominated by the crown, being 
selected from among the most con- 
siderable persons of the province, 
and they held their seats only du- 
ring the king’s pleasure. ‘The house 
of assembly contained the represen- 
tatives of the people, with privileges 
very similar to our commons. Laws 
were passed as in England, by the 
concurrence of the governor and 
the two houses; and they acquired 
authority, as soon as they had gone 
through the requisite forms of the 
colony. Still, however, they were 
liable to be rejected by the king 
and council in this country; on 
which account they were always 
transmitted home immediately upon 
their enactment. ‘The upper house, 
besides its legislative character, was 
invested with the office of privy coun- 
cil to the governor, the advice and 
concurrence of which were necessary 
in all affairs of moment. 

The proprietary governments a- 
rose out of the vast and ill-consi- 
dered grants, which were made, at 
the first settling of several of the pro- 
vinces, to the noblemen or distin- 
guished adventurers who had inte- 
rest enough to obtain them, These 
persons formed constitutions at 
pleasure ; but they succeeded for the 
most part so ill, that the legislature 
at home was obliged to interfere, 
and controul or conclude the exer- 
cise of powers so greatly abused. 
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Two of these governments were 
abolished. In Maryland, after the 
restrictive regulations of parliament, 
the form of the government was 
similar to those which were royal, 
only the governor was appointed by 
the proprietary, and approved by 
the crown. In Pennsylvania there 
was no upper house of assembly. 

The charter governments corre- 
spouded exactly to the originals 
from which they were copied, in 
the corporate towns. of this island. 
They were pure democracies. ‘The 
whole power was vested in the body 
of the people, as a ‘source from 
whence to emanate. These elected 
all their oflicers trom the highest to 
tlie lowest, and displaced them at 
pleasure. The laws they enacted 
were Valid without the royal appro- 
bation. 

Of these three forms of govern- 
ment, the first is evidently the best 
suited for provinces attached as co- 
louies to a distant country. The 
dependence of the council on the 
crown, in the royal governments, 
was not probably more than suffici- 
ent to compensate for the diminu- 
tion of influence which mere locality 
must have occasioned; for a mo- 
narch is seldom powerful two thou- 
sand miles from the seat of empire. 
The proprietary governments were 
inartificial and oppressive in their 
old forms, and good only according 
to the degree in which they became 
assimilated to those which were 
royal. Originally they were pure 
despotisms; the privileges of the 
colonists haying flowed only from the 
bounty of their proprietaries, which 
ppears, from the history of those 
provinces, to have been very indis- 
creetly applied. The charter go- 
vernments were obviously unfit for 
countries acknowledging dependence 
upon anether state. Whether a 
form of polity so popular is ever 
suitable, may be, as it ever has 
been and probably will ever conti- 
nue to be, disputed. But the rela- 
tion in which New England was 


placed towards Great Britain, made’ 


it highly inconvenient that the in- 
Ciist, Opsery, No, 72, 
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ternal administration of that province 
should be subject to no direction or 
controul from our government, ex- 
cept by the open, invidious, and 
somewhat questionable interference 
of the British parliament. 

In all ages the governors of distant 
provinces have been accustomed to 
abuse their powers; and in free 
countries it has never been found 
easy to restrain them. Our colonial 
governors were responsible to three 
tribuvals in Great Britain ; the king 
in council, the court of King’s 
Bench, and the parliament. . But 
the first had only authority to re- 
move offenders, and could not pu- 
nish them. ‘Ihe second possessed 
sulicient authority ; but the strict- 
ness with which crimes are defined, 
and the scrupulous jealousy with 
which the administration of penal 


No. 4 a A merica. 


justice is guarded from abuse by the 


forms of our proceedings, as well as 
by the spirit of our laws, renders 
our courts very ill qualified for deal- 
ing with state offences. ‘The parlia- 
ment is the great tribunal to which 
an injured people must appeal. 
From that high and awful court, as 
from a deep and exhaustless foun- 
tain, have the streams of justice been 
diffused in various channels through 
our empire, and thither they all re- 
turn. ‘They who can escape from 
every other jurisdiction are responsi- 
ble here. They who may defy all 
other authority must bow to this.—- 
It should not be forgotten, that the 
influence of the British parliament, 
in controuling those whose extensive 
power furnishes at once the tempta- 
tion and the means of offending 
greatly, is by no means to be mea- 
sured by the punishments actually 
inflicted. To men who are placed 
in high stations, inquiry is almost as 
disagreeable as condemnation ; and 
while the prevalence of party ren- 
ders perhaps the latter too rare, it 
makes the former frequent, exact, 
and animated. Had Verres been 
acquitted, no Sicilian praetor would 
have been forward to imitate his 
crimes. 

The in our 


laws established 
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Trans-atlantic provinces were those 
existing in this country at the times 
of their respective establishments, 
‘together with various subsequent in- 
ternal regulations. ‘This could not 
but be inconvenient. ‘The laws of 
an old country are seldom fitted for 
a new one. The accumulation of 
property multiplies questions, ques- 
tions produce decisions, and the 
science of jurisprudence becomes 
complicated. This is an evil, but an 
evil necessarily incident td a good, 
It is the price paid for a blessing; 
as in a country which requires a 
large metallic currency to effect its 
exchanges, more capital is kept un- 
productive than where industry is 
less active. But if laws thus com- 
plicated are carried over to an infant 
community, the natural order of 
things is reversed. Instead of dis- 


putes creating refinements, the re- 
finements create disputes; and a 
spirit of litigiousness jis generated, 
which is in its essence captious, illi- 
beral, and ill-natured. 

As the course of this historical 
survey must immediately bring un- 


der our view the quarrel of Great 
Britain with her American colonies, 
a few observations, though neither 
profound nor extensive, on the 
rights she claimed and attempted to 
exercise, may not be here mis- 
placed. 

The stamp act was the first direct 
and avowed attempt on the part of 
treat Britain to draw a revenue 
from Anverica. From the time of 
passing the celebrated act of naviga- 
tron, down to the period last men- 
tioned, it had been the unvaried po- 
ltcy of this country to draw what- 
éver pecuniary advantages she co- 
veted from her colonies by means of 
commercial regulattous; and a great 
variety of statutes were framed, im- 
posing restrictions on the trade of 
the American provinces, for the 
purpose ef directing a large portion 
of their growing wealth inte the bo- 
som of the mother country. Many 
otf these, doubtless, were inexpedi- 
ent, At atnne when the trae prin- 
ciples of economy were ill ascer- 
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tained, just views even of our own 
interests could not always be ex- 
pected ; still less, that enlargement 
of policy which is at onee prudent 
and liberal, and can water one king. 
dom by swelling high the tide of 
prosperity in another. Yet there 
are reasons for thinking that the na. 
vigation act has been commercially 
as well as politically beneficial to 
this country, notwithstanding the au- 
thorities who have adopted a diffe- 
rent sentiment. ‘The high profits 
which this monopoly occasioned, 
probably put im motion a much 
larger quantity of industry than 
could have been created by the or- 
dinary returns of the European 
trade ; and it formed those habits, in 
America, of correspondence and con- 
nection with the merchants of 
Great Britain, and that assimilation 
to our tastes, Manners, and institu- 
tions, which have preserved a close 
communion between the two coun- 
tries, even to the present day, not- 
withstanding the unhappy contest in 
which we fost the dependence of 
our American provinces, and must 
greatly have alienated their atfec- 
tions. ‘That this act was not found 
to be a burthen too heavy for the 
elastic and expansive force of our 
young settlements, is suflicrently 
proved by their astonishing progress 
in wealth and population during the 
balf century which preceded our se- 
paration from them. ‘The truth 
seems to be, that each state pressed 
forward rapidly in the march ot 
prosperity, so soon as the internal 
obstacles arising from the perverse 
forms and mal-adiinistration of 
their respective governments were 
removed. A monopoly which only 
compelled them to deal with one of 
the greatest capitalists, and pur- 
chase at one of the best markets in 
the world, could not be a very op- 
pressive restraint. The navigation 
act retarded but little the advance- 
ment of our colonies, and it bound 
them fast to Great Britain for ever. 

The policy of this country, 1 re- 
spect to its connection with Ame- 
rica, whatever might be its merits, 
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had been, from the earhest days, 
rely of a commercial nature, But 
Vr. Grenville, who understood cal- 
culation better than large national 
interests, thought he bad "ise overed 
a way to augment the revenues of 
this couutry without dire ctly touch- 
ing her resources, He proposed to 
i. supplies from the western co- 
lonies, and thé measure was spe- 
cious ‘and popular, ‘The perseve- 
rance of succeeding administrations 
in this design, under different name 3, 
and the opposition which it met with 
from the leaders of various parties 
on this side of the water, and from 
ai armed community on the other, 
occupy nearly twenty years of our 
history—years, for the most part, of 
shame and disaster. Krom the tune 
when this scheme was first an- 
nounced, great disputes subsisted 
respecting “the right of the British 
parliament to impose any direct tax 
on her American subjects. The 
aflirmative was eagerly maintained 
by Mr. Grenville and the politicians 
of that party, with some popular 
aud some very able writers, who 


lent government the assistance of 


their pens. ‘These all contended that 
the authority of the British legisla- 
ture is unlimited ;—that in every 
empire absolute power must rest 
somewhere, and, in ours, no depo- 
positary but the parliament can be 
suggested ;—that the right of mak- 
ing laws; cm or criminal, for the 
Americans, never had been disputed, 
and that this right virtually involved 
every other;--and thatthe reasonings 
respecting the want of representa 
tion were shallow, and proved too 
much, the whole of that system in 
this country being imperte ct, and 
founded rather in convenience than 


any strict right or metaphy sical ne- 
ce Ssity. 
| 


» “ord 


Chatham, at the head of no 
mconsiderable party, boldly denicd 
the right tor which the ministers 
contended, He did not dispute our 
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authority to legislate for the Ameri- 
cans in other cases, but he insisted 
that the various branches of the re- 
venue were, by our constitution, 
vranted, both in form and substance, 
by the people or their representa- 
tives ;—that no tax, therefore, couki 
legally be imposed, without the as- 
sent of those who were called on to 
contribute. The inference neces- 
sarily was, that it would be illegal 
to tax America without the consent 
of their provincial legislatures; and 
though the metaphysics of the case 
are somewhat entangled, the frame 
of our statutes, as well as the ancient 
customs and claims of the house of 
commons, afforded colour for his 
representation, 

Mr. Burke and others took a 
middle course. They treated the 
question of right as perfectly unim- 
portant ; but contended that the 
expediency of the case was quite 
clear ;—that our fathers had adopt- 
ed a wise line of policy ; and even 
if unwise, that it was too late to 
abandon it ;—that no revenue could 
be had, as America was determined 
to resist; and that if such a seed were 
sown, the harvest would be reaped, 
not in wealth, but in disturbances 
and disgrace. The event sufficiently 
verified their predictions. 

On a question disputed by such 
men, it is almost presumptuous to 
offer an opinion. Yet it may be 
observed, that the distinction be- 
tween that which is Jawful and that 
which is expedient, appears to be, in 
such a case, imaginary. If Great 
Britain could not raise the proposed 
revenues without injuring both her- 
self and America, the parliament 
had, even in the strictest sense, no 
right to vaise them, The govern- 
ment of every country is a trustee 
for its welfare. It is needful, how- 
ever, to add, that what it is wrongful 
in a government to do, it may yet 
be wrongful in subjects to re sist. 
Cxrro,. 


N.—A meric ‘a. 
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Review of the Memoirs of Dr. Priestley. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a 


Memoirs of Dr. Joseph Priestley to 


the Year 1795, written by himself: 


with a Continuation to the Time of 


his Decease, by his Son, Josrern 
Priestiey ; and Observations on his 
Writings, by Tuomas Coorrn, Pre- 
sident Judge of the Fourth District 
of Pennsylvania, aud Rev. WitiiaM 
Cniistis. London: Johnson. 
Svo. 1806. 


Ir it be really sacrilegious to speak 
any otherwise than well of the dead, 
we must be deemed quite inexcusa- 
ble for attempting a review of the 
interesting piece of biography an- 
nounced at the head of this article: 
for, strange to say, we have not only 
found ourselves in the course of our 
undertaking compelled to commit 
a crime of the higher order, but we 
must actually avow a previous in- 
clination to commit it. That is, 
without departing from the strict 
impartiality of reviewers, we cannot 
but think ourselves justified, as the 
guardians of truth and advocates for 
the religion of our forefathers, for 
taking up the life of Dr. Priestiey 
with this inquiry in our mouths: 
What adequate cause can be as- 
signed for the fact of a man, cer- 
tainly of no mean parts or ordinary 
application, of professed candour, 
and of real independence, ranging 


himself deliberately on the side of 


universal heterodoxy, and drawing 


his last breath in the defence of 


every thing apparently erroneous 
and indefensible? Either truth is 
a convertible term, synonimous in 
every man’s mind with his own opi- 
nions ; or if possessed of a real loca- 
lity and identity, it must be con- 
fined toa very minute fraction even 
of its professed followers; or else, 
as the only remaining alternative, a 
man of science, leisure, and talent, 
unwarped by education, prejudice, 


or interest, professes to have spent 
his life in the pursuit of truth, and 
has not found it. 

‘The latter, indeed, is the alterna- 
tive which we must be allowed to 
choose: and it therefore becomes 
our duty to offer at least some pro. 
bable account of this phenomenon ; 
an attempt from which we shall 
not shrink, after having first intro- 
duced our readers to a nearer ac- 
quaintance with the subject of our 
speculations, by a cursory view of 
the principal transactions in which 
he was engaged. 

Dr. Priestley, the author and the 
subject of the present Memotrs, was 
born to a maker and dresser of 
woollen cloth, as he informs us, on 
the 13th of March 1733, O.S, at 
Fieldhead, about six miles south of 
Leeds in Yorkshire. His mother, 
whom he untortunately lost at six 
vears of age, scems to have been a 
religious woman, and, if we may 
judge from the followmg anecdote, 
well qualified for the formation of a 
young mind. 

“© Once when I was playing with a pin, 
she asked me where I got it; and on 
telling her that I found it at my uncle’s, 
who lived very near to my father, she 
made me carry it back again ; no doubt 
to’ impress my mind, as it could not fail 
to do, with a clear idea of the distinction 
of property, and of the importance of at- 
tending to it.” p. 2. 


From the period of her death he 
commenced a vagrant career ; first 
with his aunt, then at several schools 
in the neighbourhood ; particularly 
with a clergyman, Mr. Hague, and 
a dissenting minister, Mr. Kirkby, 
from whom * he had acquired a 
pretty good knowledge of the learn- 
ed languages at the age of sixteen. 
He next proceeded under his own 
direction till nineteen, and finished 
his education at the academy of Da- 
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ventry, under Mr. Ashworth, after- 
wards Dr. Ashworth. 

His religious creed, which at this 
period of his history he pauses to 
unfold, seems to have been hitherto 
purely Calvinistic. 


“ Looking back, as I often do, upon 
this period of my life, I see the greatest 
reason to be thankful to God for the 
pious care of my parents and friends, in 
giving me religious instruction. My mo- 
ther was a woman of exemplary piety, 
and my father also had a strong sense of 
religion, praying with his family morning 
and evening, and carefully teaching his 
children and servants the Assembly’s Ca- 
techism, which was all the system of 
which he had any knowledge. He was 
also fond of Mr. Whitfield’s writings, and 
other similar works,” &c. 


These instructions, added to those 
of his aunt, and of the many pious, 
as he tells us, though not always or- 
thodox, dissenting ministers, who 
crowded her house, seems to have 
deeply impressed him: and the 
serious disquietude he sometimes 
felt while examining the evidences 
of his own new birth, with the 
deeper horrors occasioned by ap- 
plying to himself the case of 
Francis Spira and “ of the man 
in the iron cage in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” often overpowered his 
spirits. Yet, he says, “I imagine 
that even these conflicts of mind 
were not without their use, as they 
led me to think habitually of God 
and of a future state:” and they 
seem gradually to have subsided 
into “a deep reverence for divine 
things, and a pleasing satisfaction 
never,” he hoped, “ to be effaced, but 
rather strengthening as he advanced, 
and acquired more rational notions 
of religion.” p. 8. 

The first symptom of his not 
being quite orthodox, as he states 
it, appeared on his examination, 
previous to leaving home, in order 
tu his admission into the congrega- 


tion of which his aunt was a mem- 
ber: 


com 

rhe elders of the church refused me, 
because, when interrogated on the sin of 
Adam, I did not think that all the human 
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race (supposing them not to have any 
sin of their own) were lable to the wrath 
of od and the pains of hell for ever, on 
account of that sin only: for such was 
the question that was put to me.”—He 
* remembered before having been much 
distressed that he could not feel a proper 
repentance for the sin of Adam; taking 
for granted, at that time, the doctrine of 
its imputation.” p. 10, 11. 

Before he went to the academy, 
he became “ an Arminian, through 
the conversation of a Mr. W alker, 
an avowed Baxterian; but bad by 
no means rejected the doctrine 
of the ‘Trinity, or that of the Atone- 
ment.” In the course of his aca- 
demical education, though he had 
contended on the side of philoso- 
phical liberty, yet, “ upon studying 
the subject regularly, he became a 
confirmed necessarian; and had 
throngh life derived, as he imagined, 
the sreatest advantage from his full 
persuasion of the truth of that doc- 
trine.” These oscillations of senti- 
ment he naturally, as well as exult- 
ingly, accounts for, by the state of 
the academy at this time. 

‘““In my time the academy was in a 
state peculiarly favourable to the serious 
pursuit of truth, as the students were 
about equally divided upon every ques- 
tion of much importance, such as liberty 
and necessity, the sleep of the soul, and 
all the articles of theological orthodoxy 
and heresy; in consequence of which all 
these tepics were the subject of continual 
discussion. Our tutors were of different 
opinions; Dr. Ashworth taking the ortho- 
dox side, Mr. Clarke, the sub-tutor, that 
of heresy, though always with the greatest 
modesty.” 


By this plan, which he repeats 
was ‘ exceedingly favourable to 
free inquiry,” he was further brought 
“ to see reason,’ as he again natn- 
rally and exultingly informs us, “ to 
embrace what is genera ally called 
the heterodox side of almost ev ery 
question.” The extreme of heresy, 
however, among these academicians 
at present was Arianism; nor had 
any one, on leaving the academy, 
dispossessed either himself or his 
neighbours of a belief more or tess 
qualified of the Atonement, 
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This course of academical studies, 
** so peculi: rly favourable to the 
serjous pursuit ‘of truth,” was, it is 
true, deficient in some few particulars: 


There was no provision made for 
teaching the learned languages. We had 
even no compositions, or orations, in La- 
tin. Our ceurse of lectures was also de- 
fective, In containimg no lectures on the 
Scriptures or on ecclesiastical history: 
and by the students in general (and Mr. 
Alexander and myself were no excep- 
tions) commentators in general, and ec- 
clesiastica] histery also, were held in con- 
tempt.” p. 21. 

This deficiency, however, of which 
our readers no doubt will form a 
just estimate, was not productive of 
all the consequences that might 
have been hoped for: for our author 
still retained his zeal for the Chris- 
tian ministry, and at the age of 
twenty-one composed the first. copy 
of his Institutes of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion. ‘These he soon 
found an opportunity of reading, 
for the improvement of a small flock 
at Needham Market, in Soffolk, 
where he was first invited to settle, 
upen a salary of thirty pounds per 
annum. Not being very popular in 
this neighbourhood, on account part- 
lv of his doubts respecting the Tri- 
nity, and partly of an impediment 
in his speech, which probably added 
obscurity to doctrines in themselves 
not very clear, he betook himself 
more Closely to his studies, classical, 
mathematical, theological, and espe- 
cially the latter, “In pursuit of 
“ more definite ideas ” on the Atone- 
ment, he now set himself to per- 
use the whole of the Ola and New 
‘Testament, and to collect from them 
all the texts that appeared to him to 
have any relation to the subject. 
The consequence of his Jabours on 
this occasion was, * what he had no 
apprehension of when he began the 
work—viz. a full persuasion that 
the doctrine of the Atonement, even 
jn its most qualified sense, had no 
countenance either from Scripture 
or reason.” A further consequence 
was the composition of a treatise, af- 
terwards published by his friends, 
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[ Jury, 
under the title of “ Doctrine of Res 
mission, &c.”’ This publication served 
to introduce him to the celebrated 
Dr. Lardner, whose opinion of his 
works he gives in the following 
anecdote. 


‘* The last time I saw him (about a 
year before his death), consulting him 
respecting my History of the Corruptions 
of Christianity, especially this article of 
it, he took down a large bundle of pam. 


‘phlets, and shewmg me my own said, 


* this contains my sentiments on the sub. 


ject.’ He had forgotten that I wrote it, 


being then at the advanced age of ninety- 
one. ‘Ihe anecdote is trifling, but relates 
to a great and good man.” p. 32. 


It was, however, only a part of his 
original treatise which saw the light: 
for “the other part contained remarks 
on the reasonmg of the apostle Paul, 
which Dr. Lardner could by no 
means approve: they were there- 
fore omitted in this publication. 
« But the attention which I gave,” 
he adds, “to the writings of this 
apostle, at the time that ] examined 
them in order to collect passages 
relating to the Atonement, satisfied 
me that his reasoning was in many 
places far from being conclusive.” 
Jn a separate work he afterwards 
examined the instances he found ot 
« detective reasoning, and ill-sup- 
ported conclusions ;” and I thought 
them,” he says, “pretty numerous.” 
Dissatisfied with St. Paul as a rea- 
soner, he grew equally so with his 
commentator, Dr. ‘Taylor ; and hav- 
ing animadverted on both these 
writers in the Theological Reposi- 
tory, Mr. Willet of Newcastle no- 
ticed his opinions ; “ but I cannot 
say, he pare “that jas re- 
marks gave me much satisfaction.” 

From Needham, in 1758, he re- 
moved to Nantwick in Cheshire, 
after making an unsuccessful attempt 
to open a school, and then to lecture 
on the globes. ‘To save expense he 
went by sea to London; and pro 
fesses now to have left behind him 
all belief of the doctrine of Atone- 
ment, of the inspiration of the sa- 
cred writers, and of every superna- 
tural influence, except fer the put- 
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pose of miracles. Arianism, how- 


ever, at present satisfied him, “ con- 
tenting himself with seeing the ab- 





is f surdity of the Trinitarian system.” 
ig a pp- 43—39, 


At Nantwick he opened a school 





with more success, and was in 
Ml great measure diverted, by the em- 
on ploy ments of teaching and the goou- 
of natured simplicity of his neighbours, 
n- ~ — from all controversial speculations. 
d, 4 [lis circumstances now enabled bim 
b> Fe to purchase a few books, and some 
it, | | — philosophical instruments, “ as a 


small air-pump, an electrical ma- 
chine, &c.” These, which he intend- 
ed at first only for the instruction of 


is fa his scholars, happily conducted him 
— toa department in which alone his 
ks | talents were calculated to serve man- 
1, | kmd, and may be considered as the 
10 «€©|~SSCSCSsSéCstt. stone in the fabric of bis future 
c- i eminence. «At the same time he 
0. > also wrote an English grammar, 


which was published in 1772, with 


is 3 his “ Lectures on the Theory of 
od ~  Languageand universal Grammar ;’ 

ec 6 by reading which, the editor informs 
od i us, David Hume was made sensible 
vy Le ef the Gallicisms and peculiarities 


of his style, as he acknowledged 











“ A the flute, which he found so great 
2 a a relief from severe pursuits, that 
a. x ‘he recommends the knowledge 
ig “ and practice of music to all studious 
ve & persons ; and. it will be better for 
se ¢ them,” he adas, * if, like myself, 
sie * they should have no very fine ear or 
5. 3 exquisite taste, as by this means 
$ they will be more easily pleased,” 
ot a y wi yp 
v EB &c. 
» te Having continued in each of his 
ce 0OCT fore-mentioned situations three years, 
e, A he now removed, on the invitation 
pt 3 of his friends, to a more ostensible 
m situation in the Academy of War- 
Ke t riugton, instituted when he was at 
a ‘. Needham. He was first recom- 
“ BE mended as tutor of the languages ; 
he “but Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Aikin, 
"a Whose qualifications were superior 
~ to his own, was justly preferred to 
t kim.” However, on the advance- 





| to Mr. Grithith the bookseller.” p. “44. 
of ¥ For the employment of his leisure 
hours, he here took up the study of 
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ment of the latter to the divinity 
department, he succeeded him in the 
languages. 

Thus situated, in 1761 he found 
time to marry a woman, as he in- 
forms us, of an excellent under- 
standing improved by reason, of 
great fortitude and strong attections, 
and well skilledin domestic matters : 
by whose advice and assistance he 
was greatly relieved in the presecu- 
tion of his studies, and the other 
duties of his station. Such a relief, 
indeed, seems not to have been un- 
necessary for we tind his occupa- 
tions now growing upon him with 
accumulated force. Besides com- 
posing courses of lectures on the 
theory of language, and on oratory 
and criticism, I Tntreduced lectures 
on history and general policy, on 
the laws and constitution ef Ene- 

land, and on the history of England.” 
These led further to an “ Essay on 
a Course of liberal Education for 
civil and active Life” this, to ani- 
madversions on Dr. Brown, an au- 
thor upon the same subjects; and 
these again, to an “ Essay on Go- 
vernment,” treating of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. Besides this, «it 
was his proyince to teach Adtietii'- : 
and alse logic and Hebrew,” the two 
latter of which he exchanged im a 
year or two for the civil law; and 
one year he gave lectures in ana- 
tomy. He led his pupils also to 
cultivate the art of writing In verse ; 
a practice to which, though no poet 
himself, he attributes much of his 
own facility in writing prose. And 
on this oceasion he relates the fel- 
lowing anecdote. ‘* Mrs. Barbauld 
has told me, that it was the perusal 
of some verses of mime that first im- 
duced her to write any thing in 
verse ; so that this country is in some 
measure indebted to me for one of 
the best poets it can boast of.” 
From Warrington also his Chart 
of Biography appeared, which seems 
to have procured for him, through 
Dr. Percival of Manchester, the 


title of LL.D. from the university 


of Edinburgh. 


The same place gave birth also.to 
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his History of Electricity, under the 
sanction of Dr. Franklin, to whom 
he was about this time introduced in 


London. Pleased with the success 
of this work, which was planned and 
published within the year, he bold- 
ly projected a similar history of all 
the sciences; a work for which the 
editor tells us (App. 1. p.277) his 
reat facility in perusing, abstract- 


ing, and arranging, the works of 


others, added to his industry and 
other qualities, eminently fitted him. 
But this “ magnificent “idea,” it is 
probable, was given up, when sci- 
ences of less modern growth pre- 
sented themselves for admission into 
his intended Encyclopedia, and when 
the works of men and of times with 
which he was rarely conversant 
were to be studied, as well as 
perused, abstracted, and arranged. 
“The History of Discoveries re- 
specting Light and Colours, pub- 
lished in 1772, was a more diflicult 
task ; nor did it meet with equal 
encouragement. Sir I. Newton’s im- 


portant Jabours in this branch of 


science could not be fully compre- 
hended without a portion of mathe- 
matical knowledge, not even then so 
common as formerly among the phi- 
losophers of the day.°—« The work 
im question is certainly too brief, 
considering the importance of the 
eubject ; many parts of it, the the- 

ery of Huygens, Euler, and Frank- 
lin, for instance, seem to have me- 
rited more discussion.” App. 1, pp. 
284,286. Concessions which, being 
ventured by a man to whom Dy. 


Priestley stood much in the rank of 


the Roman emperor to ‘Tityrus, 
« Naimque erit ille mihi semper 
deus,” will raise no high idea of the 
philosopher’ S qualifications in our 
readers’ minds. This failure, how- 
ever, will perhaps detract little froin 
their astonishment at the undaunted 
spirit of exertion discovered through- 
out the remainder of his studies ; 

and when they hear that even in the 
game year in which he was electri- 
fying the world with the history of 
that discovery, “five hours of every 
day were employed in lectures pub- 


[Juty, 


lic or private, and one two months’ 
vacation he spent chiefly at Bristol, 
on a visit to his father-in-law” 
(p.51). They sill be curious to hear 
by what chemical process he con- 
densed within such narrow spaces 
of time, pursuits so numerous, so 
extensive, and so widely severed in 
nature from one another. The so- 
lution of this phenomenon, the con- 
tinuer of the Memoirs sums up in 
two words. 

“« It was by the regvlarity and variety of 
his studies, more than by intenseness of 
application, that he performed so much 
more than even studious men generally 
do. At the time he was engaged about 
the most importaut works he always had 
leisure for company, of which he was very 
fond. He never appeared hurried, or 
behind-hand. He, however, never carried 
his complaisance so far as to neglect the 
daily task he had imposed upon himself; 
but as he was uniformly an early riser, 
and dispatched his more serious pursuits 
in the morning, it rarely happened but 
that his labours were dispatched for the 
day without any exclusion from regular 
society. His habit of regularity was so 
universal he never even read a book 
without determining when he would finish 
it.” ce, 

His habit also of varying his stu- 
dies, which he was persuaded ena- 
bled him to do so much, may be ap- 
preciated from the following hints 
for the daily labours of a minister. 
« Studying the Scriptures, one hour ; 
practical writers, half an hour; phi- 
losophy and history, two hours; 
classics, half an hour ; composition, 
one hour: in all, five hours.’ ‘To 
these he added in his own practice 
every kind of miscellaneous read- 
ing, even novels and plays; two or 
three hours a day spent in games of 
amusement, as cards, back-gammon, 
and chess ; besides walking, garden- 
ing, and frequenting clubs. p. 184 
et seq 

But to resume the thread of,our 
history. — In 1767 we still find ‘Dr. 
Priestley at Warrington, ‘“ singu- 
larly happy,” drinking tea every 


Saturd: ay with his fellow-tutors, x 
once delighting and delighted ; as’. 
they were all tour “ zealous neces- 
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sarians,” Arians, and agreed on 
ery wane but that of “the Atone- 
meut, on which Dr. Aitkin held some 
obscure noions.” But “ though ail 
the tutors lived in the most perfect 
harmony ,and all exerted themselves 
to the utmost,” an unbappv diife- 
rence arose between the trustees, 
the major part of whom, and of the 
subseribers, became “ their ene- 
mies:” and the benefits of the in- 
stitution not being at length sufh- 
ciently apparent to strike those, 
whose support was essential to its 
existence, a Temoval on the part of 
our professor became necessary 5 and 
Dr. Priestley was again reduced to 
the humble situation of minister to 
a | Coe at Mill-hill chapel 

i Leeds. 

" Hie be resumed “ with the great- 
est pleasure” his proper ministerial 
studies, “ having always considered 
the office of a Christian minister as 
the most honourable of any upon 

earth.” His first study, on retarmug 
to his favourite “ speculative the O- 
logy,” was Dr. Lardner’s Letter on 
the Logos. ‘This quickly advanced 
him to “the Socimian cre ed, “ which, 
alter the closest attention, he saw 
more reason to be. satisfied with 
every day, and likewise to be more 
impressed with an idea of its im- 

portance.” A number of religions 
tracts, which now swarmed trom his 
pen, soon proclaimed the revival oi 

the ancient ¢ nitroversiat tlame with- 
in his bosom, The first part of 
uly controversial ‘eebeille Was WTit- 
‘en here, in reply to some angry re- 

marks on my discourse on the Lord’s 
Supper, by Mr. Venn, a neighbours 
mg clerg\ ‘man. I also wrote re- 
marks on Dr. Balguy’ s Sermon on 
Church Author ity,” &e. Replies 
and rejoinders of course ensued; and 
Dr. Priestley triumphed, of course, 


1) 


in all the happy consciousness of 
Vi ictory, 

In this situation his acquaintance 
with Mr. Lindsey, then rector of 
Catterick, comme ‘nced; an event 
“ which was the source of more real 
satistaction to him than any other 
ircumstance of his life.” 


‘This gen. 
Unnist, Ousery. No. 7! 


~ © 


tleman, who seems undoubtedly to 
have been possessed of an amiable 
disposition and a sincere mind, very 
soon put himself under Dr. Priest- 
ley’s direction, and comr nunicated 
to him his doubts respecting the doc- 
trines of the church. Dr. Priestley 
gave him his advice for a temporiz- 
ing conduct, allowing him to alter 
the liturgy as he pleased, and leav- 
ing it to his superiors to dismiss him 5 
but he was not so great a proficient 
in the Socunan school: his better 
jadgment and greater fortitude led 
him to give up all connection with 
the esti blis hed church of his own ac- 
cord.” p.68. We should be curious 
to have seen the meeting of this can- 
did and disinterested disciple of So- 
cinianism, with a certain other more 
advanced fellow-labourer, who late- 
ly made his appearance in the con- 
sistory court, Doctors’ Commons. 

At the same time also our author 
became acquainted with the cele- 
brated Dr. Price; of whom in page 

70 we find the followiti: . character: 
* Kor the most amiable simplicity 
of character, equalled only by that 
of Mr. Lindsey, a truly Christian 
spirit, disinterested patriotis im, and 
true candour, no man, In My opinion, 
ever exceeded Dr. Price.” For the 
fullest confirmation of this exalted 
cliaracter we must refer our readers 
to Mr. Burke’s letter on the French 
Revolution, which will be fonnd to 
contain remarks on the following 
quotation froin Dr. Price’s sermon 
preacl hed at the Old Jewry about 
that time. “© What an eventful 
period is this! I am thankful that 
{ have lived to see it. I could 
almost say, ‘ | word, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in pe: ice, accor a 
ing to thy word, for mime eyes 
have seen ‘thy salvation” I have 
lived to see a diffusion of knowledge 
which has undermined superstition 
and error. I have lived to see the 

rights ofmen better understood than 

ever. L have lived to see thirty 
millions of people, indignant and 
resolute, spurning at slavery and de- 
manding r itbert y with an irresistib le 


voice ; their king led in triumph, 
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and an arbitrary monarch surrender- 
ing himself to his subjects.” The 
nerves of Mr. Burke, unfortunately, 
were not of that peculiar suscep- 
tibility which Dr. Price’s boasted 
on this occasion. He saw some- 
thing in the oppression of innocence, 
the ‘triumphs of regicide, and the 
blackest scene of malice and athe- 
ism ever exhibited on the theatre 
of the world, from which his imper- 
fect Christianity shrunk, which 
neither his detective patriotism 
could approve, nor his narrow-mind- 
ed candour justify. 

From Leeds, after another resi- 
dence of six years, Dr, Priestley re- 
moved a fifth time, being “ tempt- 
ed” from © the most honourable 
employment upon earth” by the 
offer of 2501. per annum, to enter 
as domestic tutor into the family of 
lord Shelburne, afterwards marquis 
of Lansdown. Here, through the 
munificence of his patron, his phi- 
losophical inquiries, which he had 
latterly resumed at Leeds, g rained 
fresh vigour; and_ his inquirie ; 
and experiments upon air gradually 
ranged themselves into four v olumes, 
to which he afterwards at Birming- 
ham added a fifth. His curiosity 
was first directed to the subject of 
air by the chance of living in the 
neighbourhood of a public ‘brewery 
at Leeds, where he amused hiimseif 
with observations on the fixed air 
evolved during fermentation: and 
thus he added another to the many 
instances where active minds have 
been led by inditterent occurrences 
to the most important investigations, 
and chance has taken place of ne- 
cessity as the mother of invention. 
Ilis contemporaries have not been 
sparing in the honour done to Dr. 
Priestley for his many valuable 
discoveries in the doctrine of airs. 
And though we may not be inclined 
to assent to all the praises bestowed 
on him by the editor (App. i. p. 
250), who calls him « an unriv alled 
experimentalist, never equalled be- 


fore or since by the multiplicity of 


his experiments, their ingenuity, 
their bearings on the point in ques- 


tion,’ &c., we are yet ready 
allow him a high niche in the tem- 
ple of chemical fame. His station, 
in truth, seems to have been inter- 
mediate, between those who first 
taught that air was a_ substance 
capable of analysis and varying in 
its constituent parts, and those who 
after him arranged his numerous 
but unconnected discoveries into 
one uniform and consistent system. 
Happy! had he sufficiently analysed 
his own element, to have contined 
himself to this: for “ had he al- 
ways ‘ speculated’ thus, it would 
have been vain to blame and use- 
less to praise him.” 

But proceeding again out of phi- 
losophy into metaphysics, we find 
him next attacking the three great 
luminaries of Scotland, Drs. Reed, 
Oswald, and Beattie, on their Dac. 
trine of “ common sense.” Soon 
alter he published an edition cf 
“ Hartley on Man;” and under his 
wing, not only re-stated his argu- 
ments in favour of philosephical ne- 
cessity, but (such was his destiny) 
declared for the first time his senti- 
ments respecting the soul, which 
he had now discovered to be the 
body (probably by some wens 
happy accident at Bowood), the 
is, Wholly material, a mere aflectio 
of the brain. These opinions, which 
he published, together with som: 
Socinian observations, in a separate 
work, did not escape the notice ot 
the vulgar; who, it is true, were 
blunt enough on the occasion [9 
call him infidel and atheist; nor et 
Dv. Price, with whom it led to 2 
long but amicable discussion, ‘The 
event of this in Dr. Priestley’s mind 
may be presumed from the next 
circumstance he relates, with re- 
gard to a disenssion he maintaized 
at the saine time with the bishop of 
Watertord, on his “ Harmony of the 
Gospels.’ Though my side was 
without any advocates that J] know 
of, and had only been adopted by 
Mr. Mann, who I believe had no 
followers, there are few persons, | 
believe, who have attended to our 
discussion of the subject, who are 
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not satisfied that I have sufficiently 
proved what 1 have advanced!” 

We shall close our account of 
Dr. Priestiey’s residence in lord 
Shelburne’s family, with two ex- 
tracts, calculated to set the doctor 
ina more favourable light than to 
some persons he may have hitherto 
appeared in, One relates to his tra- 
vels abroad with the family. Ile 
found at Paris, he observes, all phi- 
lusophical persons unbelievers, 
and even atheists.” 

‘As I chose ou ail ceeasions to appear 
as a Christian, Ll was told by some of thein 
that Lwas the only person they had ever 
met wiih, of whose understanding they 
had any Opimion, who professed to belicve 
Chrisuanity. [soon found, however, that 
they had given no proper attention to the 
subject, and did not really know what 
Curistianity was.” p. 7+ 

The other extract is from p. 90, 
and relates to Dr. Franklin. 

‘jt is much to be lamented that a 
man of Dr. Franklin’s general good cha- 
racter and great influence should have 
been an unbeliever in Christianity, and 

. have done so much as he did to 
ynake Others so. To me, however, le 
acknowleds: d that he had not given SO 
much attention as he ought to the evi- 
dences of Christianity, and desired me to 
recommend him @ few treatises on the 
subieet.”? 

Dr. Priestley then recommended 
his own and Hartley’s works “ But 
the American war breaking out 
soon after, I do not believe,” he 


adds, “ that he ever found himself 


sufficiently at leisure for the dis- 
cussion.” Such then is the boasted 
in‘idelity of modern days, if Dr. 
Priestley is to be credited—and 
surcly his is not very interested 
testimony—the mere mushroom 
spawn of ignorance and procrasti- 
nation! Will not Dr. Priestley 
himself rise up in the judgment 
against the philosophers ot the 
eighteenth century, and condemn 
them ? 

We have now accompanied the 
subject of these Memoirs to the 
most eventful, we could wish not to 
i the most unfavourable period 

s hfe—vyia. his retirement from 


lord Shelburne’s family, and subse- 
quent settlement at “Birmingham. 
It does not appear what led to his 
separation from that nobleman, who 
seemed to possess great confidence 
in him both before and after his 
departure. It is highly conceivable, 
however, that some ¢ drops of bit- 
ter,’ which * neglect or temper’ 
might more easily ‘shed into the 
crystal cup’ than our cynical philo- 
sopher would swallow them, may 
have separated, without any real 
dislike, two men, each of whom, 
we apprehend, needed in his friend 
a more than ordinary share of “ the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ.” 
His settlement at Birmingham, 
in 1780, “ he considered as the 
happiest event of his hfe, being 
highly favourable to every object 
he had in view, philosophical or 
theological. He formed societies 
for conversation in both departments; 
and soon after his arrival succeeded, 
as joint minister with Mr. Blyth, 
to the dissenting congregation. 
His pursuits and speculations now 
proceeded at fall swing : 
‘¢ From grave to gay from lively to severe,” 
IIe preached on the Sunday, and 
conducted experiments in the week. 
Now a philosopher with Mr. Watt, 
Dr. Withering, and Mr. Keir: now 
a theologian with Messrs. Blyth, 
Scholetield, and Coates. His mind 
etfervesced with his crucibles: and 
at length arose from the fumes his 
great work, entitled History of the 
early Corruptions of Christianity. 


(To be continued. ) 
—————sa ee 


Memoirs of the Life and Character 
of the late Rev. Cornelius Winter : 
compiled and compose ‘da by Wit- 
iam Jay. Lath: Gye. Lon- 
don: Williams and Smith. Svo. 
pp. 468. 1808. 


Tuts is an account of a simple and 
pious individual, who, from a low 
beginning, became a_ respectable 
dissenting minister, as well as a 
teacher of young men, of whom Mr. 
3N2 
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Jay, th lographer, was on We 
iibUs CN pe Ca alit pa Lia it\ Hh Lite 
pupil towards ii] OG INnastef, Li 
is, howeve r, the talents, and not the 
Virtues, of Mr. Winter which seem 
to be overrated. Mroubtless the 
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| Fe P . | ’ 
£000 OFA Man IS Now gqoue to that 


‘ 
WOU, have availeay tim vothing; 
; "ypeka Phx’; 
Dut where ** they that ive Wh 
eis Bate ‘ r Ci ot 
(ur the hienest sense of th rin) 
ac r {7 } ‘¥ - ‘ aoe - fo wis 
ease &| “tL Me > thie Suh l Liisi? biititd= 
ment, aud they that turn many to 
Vi shteousness as tite slars lor evel 


and ever.” 

Mr. Winter is perinitted in the 
first part of this 
own tale; and we thus become ac- 
qnainted both with the character 
of his religion, and the whole turn 
of his mind. The lange which 
he employs is that of primitive 
piety and simplicity, with as little 
methodism, and as agreeable a kind 
of egotism, as could well be 


work to 


age 


Wid- 


gined in a disciple and associate of 


Whiteleld (for such he had been) 
situng down to write his own life, 
and to relate his own conversion, 
He begins by speaking of ‘ the 
rock whence be was hewn, and the 
hole of the pit trom whence he was 
diggzed;” by means of which ex- 
pression he modest} ly adverts to the 
lowness of his ortgin; for he then 
proceeds to announce his native 
place to have been Gray’s-Inn Lane, 
and his mother’s descent to have 
been humble; hts father, however, 
to have been Aig ably descended 
from Dr. Winter, a man whose 
naimne, ti seems, 1s ‘dnatsadiad with a 
piace in Palmer's 
Memorial. But his” fatner, as 
we are then told, was himself sa 
shoemaker, though promeren, to- 
wards the end of life, to the place 
of head porter to Gray’s Ian, at vO/. 
ayear. Many a 


scene OF penury 


- 


poor Cornelius Winter witness 
while a boy, for he was soon bereit 

his haber 4 and many a hard 
prob: bly did he receive 
~vhile he was under education at 
of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, imte which, though it was 


ti 
DOW 


’ Ser “eo, 
the Cnarics school 


Nonconformist 





of Winter. [J ULY, 


then wretches ly conducted, he 
deemed it a high honour to have 
been admitted. He had a kind 

religious taste from his youth, hav- 
ing much enjoyed his attendance 
at the church pr Abit yr tte the saints’ 


i 
cl. iyo,a na having 


-love d the very sound 
ot Gray’s-hin « har el bell, betore he 
becaine particularly ac 
s truths. 

were his delight. 
however, he 


to some tem 


vuainted with 
} unerals especiaily 
lu his early days, 
tells us, 
though as often 
as be siuned his conscience reprov- 
ed him. tle was now ‘ strongly 
prejudiced against the methodists 
and dissenters?” nevertheless, when 
his clothes were too bad to be seen, 
he occasionally wandered into a 
meetin g-house. 
 T at last’ (says he) ‘ 
Whitefield two or 
particularly 


and dress. Th 


yielded, as he 
ptations, 


‘rot to hear Mr. 
times, and was 


t terre he ey }- 
struck by his 


three 
appearance 
distance of 


ough at the 


sixty feet, and the congregation very 
crowded, 1 one Sunday evening thought 


he spoke particularily to me; and the 
imagination hed a powerful effect upon 
me.” ‘© I believe’? (he adds) ‘ 1t was 
the Christmas previous to this, while ata 
card-table, fwas taking some undue Ii- 
berty with Mr. Whitefie!d’s ministry, mn 
the way of burlesque; a Scotch woman 
sitting by smartly reproved me, and de- 
sired I would read and pray over the 
eighth chapter of the Romans, till I un- 
derstood it.” In} was still more 
* peculiarly struck with the largeness of 
Mr. Whiteficeld’s congregation, 
lemnity that sat upon it, the melody of 
Mr. Whitefield’s striking ap- 
pearance, ‘aad his carnestness in preach- 
ing. From this titne prejudice” (that 
is rainst Mr. Whitefield) © had 
werden in nv breast. Mer. White- 
field became increasingly dear to ine, and 


“ae he 


the so- 


the singing 


y pre Indic = at 


no inore 


I embraced ail opportunities to hear 
him. Yet I had no knowledge of the 
evil of sin, and the depravity of my na- 


’ 17 3 ¢ 
ture.” pp. Li—tl?. 


There is, ip the phraseology of 
many religious persons, an obscu- 
rity and incorrectness, of which they 
are far from beins sensible them- 
selves. “© [T had no knowledge 
before this time,’ says Mr. Wines. 
“ of the evil of sin;” and yet we 
find him saying, a few pages before, 
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1$08.} Review of Jay's 
«| never did any thing inconsistent 
with the strict rule of morality, 
without feeling the smart of cousci- 
ence.’ Is this to have no know- 
tcdge of the evil of sin? ‘Lhe sub- 
ject at least demands explanation. 
e ought, perhaps, to have said, “ no 
see knowledge.’ [tle proba- 
biy meant, partly, that he had no 
Knowle lye which was sulliciently 
deep ne attecting to the heart to 
entitle him to the denomination of 
a Christian, and partly, that he had 
not that doctrinal knowledge = of 
wan’s fall in Adam, and the conse- 
quent corruption of huinan nature, 
which constitutes a part of the Chris- 
tian system, and is now so peculi- 
arly characteristic of the evangetical 
world. He goes on to observe, 


“ On the 9th of April, 
wT on 


re CU 


1760, being the 
nesday in Easter week, and the close 
of the holidays, as | was playing at cards 
my 
might that evening 
{| 


sans ee 
ViOnw 


ith fellow servants, retlecting I 
hear Mr. W hitetield, 
off in the midst of the game, 
which much indisposed and enraged iny 


inpanions, who suspected where [ was 


cong, Jt was a night much to be re- 
membered. Ihave reason to hope the 
scales of ignorance then fell from 


my 
of my misery opened gra- 
ually tome, and I diligently enquired 


eyes: a sense 


wnat Tshould do to be saved. I never 
more, however, played a gaine at cards, 
ahe text was, 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52.” p. 19, 


We make these quotations with 
the view of presenting to our readers 
a tai example of one of those con- 
versions, under the preaching of Mr. 
W hitefield, which at the period in 
question so much abounded. The 
narrator is a plain nian, entitled to 
seneral credit for veracity ; and bis 
subsequent life has done great credit 
to his religious profession. We in- 
cline to hints him a favourable spe- 
cimen of a convert to what is com- 
monly called methodism. Let us, 
however, canvass the subject of his 
conversion. 

Mr. Winter seems a little to 
underrate his antecedent religious 
attainments. We are far trom 
saying that no moral improve- 
iuent now took place. His ceasing 
to play at cards was a presumption 





Life of Winter. 453 
of an increased strictness; and some 
implica ions are given, im another 


part of the work, that he no longer 
was overtaken by the sins, whatever 
they might be, to which he lad be- 
fore occasionally vielded, as well as 
of a new seriousness aud disposition 
to retirement. ‘he whole, how- 
ever, of the moral change which is 
described, scarcely sufficient to 
constitute that character of an en- 
tirely new man in which he now 
presents himself to the reader. It 
indeed, the cOmmon fault of some 
good men, to leave too short that 
argument of the soundness of their 
conversion Which arises from the 
completeness of the revolution which 
takes place in their moral principles 
and practice. Great as the import- 
ance of evangelical doctrines may 
be, and strong as the presumption 
undoubtedly is in favour of those 
who seem heartily to embrace them, 
still the degree of opposition which 
there ts in the heart te sin—a point 
prince! pi ally to be ascertained by the 
purity of the lite—is the chief test of 
true religion. ivery indication, 
theretore, of tenderness of consci- 
ence, and of a mind enlightened to 
know good and evil, whic h Mr. Win- 
ter dahibited betore this era; and 
every manifestation of a regard, 
however eeneral, to the worship of 
God and to serious things; all this 


) 
oS 


is 


1S, 


was so much evidence agaiust lis 
having been in an unconverted 
state: so that some doubt may 
exist, whether what Mr. Winter 


has considered as his conversion, 
might not in part be reterred to 
an antecedent period, ‘There is at 
least a preparation of the heart, 
which, no less than the full assu- 
rance of the truth, is from God, 
Mr. Winter himself, in speaking of 
his former devotional turn of mind, 
goes the length of saying, “ I aim 
inclined to think these Famiee may 

be attributed to the work ot the Spt- 
rit of God, which, thongh early be- 
gun, was frequently interrupted, &c.” 

Does he mean then that he was a 
subject of divine grace in early lite, 
but no subject of it at the time im- 
mediately preceding his conversion? 
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This supposition a little impeaches 


that doctrine of final perseverance 
ym which we conceive Mr. Men get 
in-common with Mr. Whitheld, 

have believed. The notion of any 
Calvinists is, that man is totally de- 
suitule of grace until that time ar- 
vives When the converting and sanc- 
tifying Spirit of God vistts him; and 
that the smallest particle of this 
grace 6 a sure pledge of a further 
communication of It, sha of the final 
salvation of the recipient. We are 
happy to perceive in Mr. Winter 
any symptom of a departure from 
the strictness of this creed. lis re- 
Higious experience is thus rendered 
nearly conformable to that of many 
who do not profess to belong 
to the Calvinistic school, and more 
conformable, as we think, to the 
language of Scripture. God, in 
speaking to us throngh his holy 
word, has not described the opere- 
tions of it with that precision, he has 
not traced their progress with that 
order, he has not announced the in- 
vineibility of grace with that clear- 
ness, Which many modern theolo- 
gians have intreduced jnto the sub- 


ject. “ The kingdom of God,” says 


our Saviour, “is as if a man should 
east seed inte the ground, and should 
sleep and rise night and day, and 
the seed should spring and grow up 
he knoweth not how. The effects 
of divine grace are perhaps no 
where more visible than in the lives 


of some who can give no account ot 
dav of their conversion, or of 


the order in which the several truths 
of the Gospel were unfolded to them. 
Jn this respect “there are diversi- 
ties of operations; but it is the 
same God that worketh all in all.” 

There is great danger of being led 
into a false confidence by the recol- 
lection of some temporary flow of 
the religious affections, or of some 
strong ; impressions made upon the 
mind | ata particular period, Many 
of those Jews who fell in the 
wilderness, had had their religious 
feelings; they had been highly 
elated” with religious joy ; they 
had sung the song of Moses at 
whe Red Sea; — nevertheless, their 


heart was not right with God, neither 
were they stedfast in his covenant. 
We incline to think, that the 
soundest religion is commonly slow, 
and sometimes almost imperceptible, 
in its growth; and that as the ope- 
rations of God in nature are for the 
most part silent and gradual, so js 
it also in his kingdom of grace, 
‘The kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation.” Man is apt to 
be sudden and violent in his acts, 
and he admires what is tumultuous, 
extravagant, and miraculous ;_ but 
God is a God of order, and he com. 
monly works unseen while he is ac- 
complishing his greatest purposes, 
‘And behold, the Lord passed by, 
and a great ana strong wind rent 
the mountains, and brake in pieces 
the rocks, before the Lord: but the 
Lord was not in the wind. And 
atter the wind an earthquake ; but 
the Lord was not in the earthquake, 
And after the earthquake a fire; 
but the Lord was not in the fire, 
And after the fire a small still 
voice.” 

We beg by no means to be un- 
derstood as questioning or dispa- 
raging the piety of Mr. Winter by 
these remarks. He naturally adopt. 
ed much of the religion of the indi- 
vidual who had chiefly instructed 
him in the Gospel. We have been 
desirous merely of guarding against 
an inference which many may draw 
from such a conversion as this; 
namely, that some very memorable 
impression, made by a_ particular 
sermon or event, is the best; if not 
the only, evidence of having entered 
into a Christian state. 

Mr. Winter speaks feelingly and 
piously of his difficulties at this new 
period of his life. One of his rela- 
tions was of opinion that his attend- 
ance on Mr. Whitefield might keep 
him out of harm’s way, and there- 
fore ought to be tolerated for a little 
while. “A guide,” says Mr. Winter, 
“ was wanting, to regulate my zeal ; 
but such a one was not at hand’?’— 
though the good woman before spoken 
of afforded him some counsel. He 
became “a sermon hunter;” and 


those popular preachers who came 
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1808.] 
the nearest to Mr. W a were 
principally resorted to, under w hose 
sermons “ a heavenly breeze,” to 
use bis own words, « seemed to blow 
upon his soul.’ Henow entered the 
Tabernacle society. ‘These, he bed S, 
were his “ halcyon days.” ‘The 
Bible became his food, and he was 
comforted under many trials, though 
his zeal carried him into many ex- 
travagancies ; and he sometimes 
broke the bounds of duty to hear 
the word.” It was the eustom, at 
some of the private religious meet- 
ings to which he now belonged, to 
allow any one who was piously dis- 
posed to speak, after the preacher 
had done. ‘I stood up,” says Mr. 
Winter, “ one evening, after many 
struggles with myself upon the pro- 
priety of the attempt. My appear- 
ance was singular. I stood upon a 
form, a meagre youth of eighteen, 
and meanly appareled, 1 intro- 
duced mysclf i in the words of the 
Psalmist: ‘Come and hear, all ve 
that fear God, and I will declare 
what he hath done for my soul.’ I 
found much enlargement, and from 
that time became one of the speakers. 
What I had to say was kindly re- 
ceived. I now employ ed part of 
the Lord’s-day in visiting the 
sick, &c.; but was still ina a secular 
employ (that of a water-gilder), and 
had no idea that 1t was contrary to 
the will of God, and that he had a dif- 
ferent design in view.” Soon atter- 
habe however, young Winter was 
ver-persuaded, by the farther zeal 
of his friends, to make “ trial of his 
acceptance at Cheshunt in Herts,” 
and was subsequently requested to 
‘cast in his labours at Gravesend.” 
Discouragemeuts at the same time 
pressed upon his mind, and the time 
of his thus entering into the ministry 
Was a season, as he asaures us, of 
much conflictand trouble. His very 
benevolence and sympathy for others, 
as well as his simplicity, concurred 
with some imprudences and faults 
to bring him into snares; though, on 
the whole, his integrity preserved 
him. Chatham was the next scene 
of his labours; and an “ innovation 


evierw 
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being made upon the Calvinistic 
cause at Sheerness by Mr. Wesley’s 
people,” he began to spend some of 
his time there. 

At this period (1766) having 
heard that Mr. Whitefield had la- 
mented the want of ministers in 
America, and knowing him to have 
sent thither some as deficient in 
learning as himself, he presumed to 
attempt obtaining an introduction to 
this venerated charac ter. But, says 
Mr. Winter, «© Mr. Whitefield was 
inaccessible but to few. His con- 

ections were large—-you could not 
Dacck at his door and enter at any 
time. ‘Whois it, and what is his 
business?” were questions which 
must be answered antecedently to 
admission. And if entrance was al- 
lowed, it was in these terms: ‘ Tel} 
him ta come to-morrow morning at 
six o'clock, perhaps five, imme- 
diately after preaching: if he is 
later | ex umnot see him?’” "Phe can- 
didate was introduced by a letter 
from Mr. Berridge.“ Mr. White- 
field,” says he, “ gaye me a mild 
reception. It was on Wednesday L 
waited on him. tie said he should 
expect me to preach at the Taber- 
nacle next morning at six o’clock.” 
After this proof of competency, a 
well as a testimonial from dif wd 
places where he had been, and some 
communications of religious expe 
rience furnished by letters which he 
was desired to write, he was ad- 
vanced so far only as to be admitted 
into Mr. Whiteficld’s family. Me 
here observes: 


“Tam afraid to say every thing which 
might be brought upon the tapis for three 
years.—Perhaps it would be putting the 
picture of so valuable a man as Mr, 
Whitefield was, into too deep a shade, to 
say that he was not a fit person fora 
young man in bumble circumstances to 
be connected with. He was not satisfied 
with deficient 


abilities, but he did not 
sufficiently encourage the use of the 
lamp for their improvement. The atten- 


tion ofa youth designed for the ministry, 
was too much diverted from the main ob- 
ject, and devoted too much to objects 
compnrstevery trifling. 1 was considered 
as much the steward of his 
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nssistant in the ministry. While I was 
Kept in bay and at anchor, m iny, piloted 
by him, set sail, and I at last Knew not 
whether | were to indulge a hope for 
America ornot. My fidelity being proved, 
-one of the family, slept mm the 
room of my honored patron, and tad the 
[judged | 
was where I should be; and was dceter- 
mincd never to flinch from the path of 


duty, nor intentionally to grieve the man 


[ be Cain 


piivile ee to sit at los table. 


whom I knew had many burdens upon 
him, and for whom J could have laid 
down ny life. Bunt I was unequal to my 
sphere, and sunk under my burden. It 
pleased the Lord thrice in the year to lay 
ine upon a bed of sickness.”’ p. 73, 


After a certain lapse of time he 
was asked to take the charge of some 
negroes in Georgia, and gave him- 
self to Mr. Whitetield’s disposal. 
tle here interrupts his narrative to 
mention a few particulars of the 
more private and domestic character 
of Mr. Whitefield, and as these can- 
not fail to interest our readers, we 
shall transcribe almost the whole of 
the passage, reserving our remarks 
upon it to a subsequent part of the 
review. 

‘By this time I had fully found out 
dear Mr. Whitetield’s complexion, and in- 
deed Jong before. Not doubting but that 
by Providence I was introduced to him, 
highly revering his character, and affec- 
tionately loving his person, 1 was deter- 
mined to be like Diogenes, whe would 
rather sustain the blows of the stick of 
his master Antisthenes, than be deprived 
of the advantage of his school. 

‘The following are some of the promis- 
enous tracts of his mere private character, 
and I presume this is no improper place 
mi which to give them. He used too 
much severity to young people, and re- 
quired too much from them. 
nected 


Ile cone 
circumstances too humiliating 
with publte services, ina young man with 
whom he could take liberty ; urging that 
it was necessary as a curb to the vanity 
of human nature, and referred to the 
young Roman orators, who after being 
cxalted by applauses, were sent upon the 
most trifling errands. His maxim was, 
if you love me you will serve me disin- 
terestedly: hence he settled no certain 
income, or a very slender one upon his 
dependents, Inmany of whom were syco- 


phants, aud while they professed to serve 


[Juty, 
hin, under-handedly served themselves 
ellectually. Under this defect his cha- 
rity In Georgia was materially injured ; 
owing to the wrong conduct of some who 
insinuated themselves into his favour by 
humouring his weakness, and letting him 
act and speak without contradiction. He 
was tmpatient of contradiction: but this 
isa fault to be charged upon almost all 
creat people. I could mention some. He 
was not happy in lils wife, but I fear some 
who had not all the religion they profess- 
ed contributed to his infelicity. He did 
not intentionally make his wife unhappy. 
He always preserved great decency, 
and decorum, in his conduct towards 
her. Her death set his mind much at 
liberty. She certainly did not behave in 
all respects as she ought.”? “ No time was 
to be wasted; and his expectations ge. 
nerally went before the ability of his 
servants to perform his commands. He 
was very exact to the time appointed for 
his stated meals; a few minutes delay 
would be considered a great fault. He 
was irritable, but soon appeased. Not 
patient enough one day to receive a rea- 
son for his being disappointed under a 
particular occurrence, be hurt the mind 
of one who was studious to please; he 
discovered it by the tears it occasioned, 
and on reflection, he himself burst inte 
tears, saying, ‘ I shail live to be a poor 
peevish old man, and every body will 
be tired of me.’ He frequently broke 
the force of his passion by saying, ‘ how 
could you do so, I would not have served 
youso?? He never commanded haugh- 
tily, and always took care to applaud 
when a person did right. He never in- 
dulged parties at his table; a select few 
might now and then breakfast with him, 
dine with him on a Sunday, or sup with 
him on a Wednesday night. In the Iat- 
ter indulgence he was scrupulously exact 
to break up intime. Inthe height of 2 
conversation I have known him = ab- 
ruptly say, ‘ But we forget ourselves,’ 
and rising from his seat, and advancing 
to the door, add * Come, gentlemen, it 
is time for all cood folks to be at home.’ 
Whether only by himself, or having 
but a second, his table must have beer 
spread clegantly, though it produced but 
a loaf and a cheese. He was unjustly 
charged with being given to appetite. 
His table never was Spread with variety 
A cow heel was his favourite dish, and 
I have known him cheerfully say, ‘ How 
surprised would the world be, if they 
were to peep upon Dr, Squintum, end 
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1808. } Review of Jay’s 
cee a cow heel only upon his table.’ 


ile was neat to the extreme in his per- 
son and thing about him. Not 
, paper must have been out of place, 
r put up irregularly. Each part of the 
furniture must have been likewise in its 
place before we retreated to rest. He 
aid he did not think he should die 
asy, if he thought lis gloves were out 
of their place. 


every 


There was no rest after 
four in the morning, nor sitting up after 
ten in the evening. He never made a 
yurchase but he paid the money imme- 


diately; for small articles the money 
was taken in the hand. He was truly 
senerous, and seldom denied relief. 


More was expected from him than was 
meet. He was tenacious in his friend- 
hip, and when the transition of Provi- 
dence moved from prosperity to adver- 
sity, he moved with it to abide by his 
friend. He felt sensibly when he was 


deserted, and would remark, The 
world and the church ring changes.? 


Disappointed by many, he had not suf- 
ficient confidence in mankind; and from 
hence I believe it was, he dreaded the 
hought of outliving his usefulness. He 
often dined among his friends, usually 
connected a comprehensive prayer with 
his thanksgiving when the table was dis- 
mfssed, in which he noticed particular 
cases relative to the family, and never 
protracted his visit long after dinner. 
‘le appeared often tired of popularity ; 
and said, he almost envied the man who 
‘ould take his choice of food at an eat- 
ing house, and pass unnoticed. 
prehended he should not glorify 
his death 


He ap- 
God in 
by any remarkable testimo- 
ny, and was desirous to die suddenly.” 


‘But we return to Mr. Winter, 
whom we have now to view in 
in the humble, but unquestionably 
useful, character of a negro par- 
son 99 for such was the title given 
to him in America—a title of con- 
tempt, arising chietly from the pre- 


judice generally prevailing against 


ne instruction of negroes 


“All,” he says 


me: 


, “were up in arms against 
many threatened me if I presumed to 
come into their plantation. A motion 
was made in the council to consider me 
as a nuisance to the province, 
to silence me. 
the motion. 


and as such 
buf they could not carry 
However time and circum- 
Spection retrieved my reput ation in some 

Curisr. Ors 


ERY 
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Life of Winter. 45? 
degree. The house I lodged in abound- 
ed with boarders, particularly at the 
sitting of the assembly. I generally en 
deavoured to be affable, but not for 
ward, conversant but not loqua 
short in my 


cious, 
sittings 
stant in my study. 
dulged with much 
prayer, mornings and evenings, and fr 
quently dropped a short pertinent lint 
from one or a few verses out of the por- 
tion Tread. This gained attention, aud 
by degrees I acquired credit, bein: 
mostly reproached by persons who knew 
least of me. The conversation of which 
I was the subject, usually concluded to 
this effect: ‘It is a pity he thinks of 
being employed in a work that will 
bring him so little credit, wiile he has 
a capacity to be an acceptable minister 
to the white people, where one is want- 
ing.’ 

“It may appear that this representa- 
tion of myself savours of pride, but I can 
appeal to Him who alone knoweth th: 
heart that I only mention it to bis 
praise. If I review any part of my 
outward conduct with satisfaction, I re- 
view the defects of all my duties before 
God with shame. However I might sa- 
tisfy others, I was dissatisfied enough 
with myself. Strict morality will not 
compensate the want of spirituality, and 
of this I found myself deficitent,—may 
not the deficiency be laid to my charge.’ 
p. 95. 


after meals, and con- 
I was generally in- 


liberty in family 


An idea was now entertained of 
obtaining for Mr. Winter ordination 
as a minister of the Church of Eng- 
land; and the concern of 
phan- -house in Georgia, an Institu- 
tion of Mr. W hitefield, respecting 
which Mr. Winter remarks that he 
was much too sanguine, was, in the 
event of the death of the founder, 
to be cominitted to his guardianship 
He could not enter on this new 
office in its full extent without epi- 
scopal ordination. We reserve for 
our next number ne 3 ubject of his 
application to the bi: ishop of London 
to be admitted into holy orders, 
the bishop’s consequent re} 
is a question of some importa Ice, 
turning partly, and as we think 
chiefly. on the character and conduct 
of Mr. Whitefield, with 
honestiv proie Sse dt 
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458 Review of La Brocquiere’s Travels. 


been associated. The narrative which 
we have given will conduce to the 
illustration of this subject. 


(To be continued. ) 
EI 


The Travels of Bertrandon de la Broe- 
quiere, Counsellor and First Esquire- 
Carver to Philippe le Bon, Duke of 
Burgundy, to Palestine, and his 
Return from Jerusalem over-land to 
France, during the Years 1432 
and 1433. Extracted and put 
into modern French from a Manu- 
script in the National Library at 
Paris, and published by M. le 
Grand D’Aussy, in the fifth Vol. 
of the Mém. de V Institut. Trans- 
lated by Tuomas JoHNEs, Esq. At 
the Elafod Press. 1807. Large 
Sy¥O. pp. 330. 


We took up this volume with the 
expectation of discovering in it some 
imtelligence of interest relative to a 
land of which almost every circum- 
stance is consecrated by the memory 
of the great transactions exhibited 
upon it; but we found the author 
writing just like a man who never 
expected that his journal would be 
examined by critics, three or four 
centuries after his death, for proofs 
of the accuracy of the Scmptural re- 
presentations, and solutions of their 
difficulties. 

We were rewarded, however, with 
an instance or two, which may 
serve to enrich the collections of 
Messrs. Burder and A.Clarke. The 
first confirms a peculiarity which 
bas more than once been observed, 
respecting the weather of the Holy 
Land, and which explains some pas- 
sages of Scripture ; 


‘As far as Damascus, we continued to 
travel between mountains, at whose feet 
are many villages and vineyards. But I 
warn those, who, like me, shall have oc- 
casion to make this journey, to take good 
care Of themselves during the nicht, for 
in my life I never telt such cold. This 
—xcess of cold is caused by the fail of the 
few ; and it is thus throughout Syria. 


creater the bcat during the day, the 


[ Jury, 
more abundant the dew and the cold of 
the night.” p. 110, 


Again: 


“ My moucre there,” at Balbeck, 
“‘quitted me, as I had overtaken the cara- 
van. It was encamped near a river, ay 
account of the great heat in these parts: 
the nights are nevertheless very cold, 
which will scarcely be believed, and th: 
dews exceedingly heavy.” p. 147. 


The fertility of that part of Pa- 
lestine, which is a part of the ancient 
Galilee —a region celebrated by 
Josephus for the richness of its pas- 
tures and fruits, as well as the mul- 
titude, of its towns and villages — is 
attested in the following passage : 


“To the east of Mount Tabor, and ai 
the foot of it, we saw the Tiberiade be- 
yond which the Jordan flows: to the 
westward is an extensive plain, very 
agreeable from its gardens, filled with 
date-palm trees, and small tufts of 
trees planted like vines, on which grows 
the cotton.” p. 124. 


The eastern custom, of making 
presents at visits to superiors, is fre- 
quently referred to. ‘The following 
istance is as decisive as any. 


“« He,” the ambassador, “ was apprised 
of the hour when he might make his 
obeisance to the prince,” or grand karman 
of part of the Lesser Asia, * inform him 
of the object of his mission, and offer his 
presents ; for it is an established custom 
in the east never to appear before a su- 
perior without bringing presents. His 
were six pieces of camlet of Cyprus, I 
know not how many ells of scarlet, fort, 
sugar-loaves, a peregrine falcon, two cros> 
bows, and a dozen of bolts.” p. 185. 


There is another subject in this 
volume which will suggest some 
curious reflections. At thetime that 
De la Brocquiére performed his ex- 
traordinary journey, the arms of the 
Turk were the terror of Chris- 
tendom ; and twenty years after he 
passed through the capital of the 
eastern empire, it opened its gates 
to the victorious Mohammed. Our 
traveller, who saw much of the 
Turks while he traversed the coun- 
try which they had occupied, was 
very inquisitive respecting their 
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1808.] 
mode of warfare, and the causes of 
their success; and he has endea- 
youred to draw out a plan for con- 
quering them. Of some of his ob- 
servations on this subject our readers 
will easily see the application. 

With respect to their persons he 
observes, that “ they are but of mo- 
derate size and strength :’ —“ they 
are diligent, willingly” rise early, and 
live on Tittle.” 


‘‘ Their obedience to superiors is bound- 
less. None dare disobey, even when their 
lives are at hazard; and it is chiefly 
owing to this steady submission that such 
creat exploits have been performed, and 
such vast conquests gained, as render 
shem mageters of a more extensive and 
considerable country than all France. I 
‘nave been assured, that whenever the 
Christian powers have taken up arms 
against them, they have always had 
timely information of it. In this case the 
sultan has their march watched by men 
assigned to this purpose, and he lays 
wait for them with his army two or three 
days’ march from the spot where he pro- 
poses to fight them. Should he think the 
opportunity favourable, he falls suddenly 
upon them;” &c. “ Ten thousand 
Turks, on such an occasion, will make 
less noise than one hundred men in the 
Christian armies. In their ordinary 
marches, they only walk, but in these 
they always gallop; and as they are be- 
side lightly armed, they will thus ad- 
vance farther from evening to day-break 
than in three other days.” “ It is by 
these forced marches that they have suc- 
ceeded in surprising and completely de- 
feating the Christians in their different 
wars.” “ It is the policy of the Turks to 
have their armies twice as numerous as 
those of the Christians. This superiority 
of numbers augments their courage, and 
allows them to form different corps, and 
to make their attack on various parts at 
the same time. Should they once force 

‘n Opening, they rush through in incre- 
ai vle crowds, and it is then a miracle if 
all be not lost.” pp. 286—293, 302, 303. 
What we have to add will con- 
cern the translator, who, in a pre- 
face at some length, has given an 
account of the early French travels, 
The superstitions of the middle ages 
“re often the theme of very ambi- 


guous Janeuage; and writers of a 


Review of M‘Lean’s Sermons. 4.50 


certain class usually seize upon them, 

as affording the opportunity of 

enouncing censures, which may 

seem to terminate in and be justified 
by the immediate subject, while by 

their generality, they equally in- 
volve every thing that. deserves the 

name of religion. How far any 

language of this description may 

occur in the pages before us, the 
reader will judge for himself; and 
he will likewise make his own inter- 
pretation, as he shall see cause, of 
the following reflection upon the 
zeal manifested by St. Louis, king 
of France, for converting heathen 
nations to the Christian faith. “ But 
Louis had the fanaticism of conver- 
sions and proselytism ; and that, in 
some minds, is an incurable disor- 
der.” p.29. What immediately 
follows isof a piece. For ourselves, 
without deciding upon this point, 
we will oniy observe, that there is 
such a thing as fanaticism in im- 
piety; and that, we fear, in some 
minds, is an incurable disorder. Nor 
do we scruple to affirm, that the 
most superstitious devotee, whose 
knees ever grew callous before a 


crucifix or an image of the blessed’ 


Virgin, acts at least as rationally, 
as one whose whole life is consumed, 
without any reference to religion, 
in translating and editing old chro- 
nicles and travels. 


ee EEE I 


Sermons on various important Sub- 
gects, by Mr. Arcninatp M‘Leaxy, 
one of the Pastors of the Baptist 
Church, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: 
Turnbull. London: Button and 
Son. 1807. 12mo, Pp. 3338. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


THESE sermons are nine in number, 
and of course not deficient in length; 
each containing, on an average, be- 
tween thirty and forty pages... The 
length is in itself a circumstance of 
indifference, and its propriety de- 
pends both upon the nature of the 
subject and the mode of treating it. 
The sermons before us cannot be 
classed with the lighter species of 
$02 
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reading; and we imagine, with most 
caders a tolerable share of patient 
attention will be required in the per- 
usal of them. ‘They are argumen- 
tative, and the argument is frequent- 
ly of an abstruse, minute, and ex- 
‘cusive Cescription. Although both 
the subjects, and the manner in 
which they are handled, are what 
we do not hesitate to call evan- 
selical, an assertion which by no 
means imvolves an acquiescence in 
every article of doctrine contained 
in) i. im, yet they can hardly be 
considered as fully entitled to the 
appellation of practical—or perhaps 
we might more justly say, popularly 
practical. In order that Wwe may be 
understood, we observe, that this 
defect Ponsints, not in the substance 
of the thing, but inthe manner. The 
practical nature and aferenges of 
the doctrine delivered are not suffi- 
ciently impressed “by personal ap- 
plication; and the address to the 
audience (as it must be supposed to 
pe in the first instance} is seldom, 
ir ever, direct. As the sermons con- 
sist not of such speculations as lead 
to no practical inference, but em- 
oe. those fundamental sactraans, 
+d spec ulatively in the proof “ee 
catement of them, naturally and 
necessarily draw after them conse- 

tences which involve ihe whole 
duty of Christians, we mig wd gd 
expect, that in some at least th 
form of address should be such as 
calculated to produce the most pow- 
crful and personal effect upon the 
mind and conduct. 

{n order that our readers may be 
able to judge tor themselves, in some 
degree, what recommendation to 
their notice the volume before us 
contains, we will give a list he the 
subjects of the sermons : The 

deliet of the Gospel Saving Faith 

. On the Varable of the Sower ; 
3. The Scripture Doctrine of Divine 
Grace; +, On the Economy of Re- 
demption ; 5. The preferable Hap- 
piness of being with Christ; 6. The 
Doctrine of Reconciliation; 7. The 
Truth of the Gospel Testimony and 


ew or M‘Lean’s Sermous. 


[ Jury 
Promises ; ‘The great Object and 
End of the prophetic cg Fy 
9. The Subjection of all Nations to 
Christ. 

The second sermon, on the Pa- 
rable of the Sower; comprises evi- 
dently too much matter. It would 
supply enough for four, or for five ; 
the fitth, or “the first of the five, to 
contain preliminary observations, 
very important to be stated, both: 
for the elucidation of the meaning 
of the parable, and for the purpose 
of more effectually enforcing tts in- 
struction. Dr. Stennett’s Discourses 
on this subject are well known, and 
deserve so to be. They fill a good- 
sized octavo, and are not, generally 
speaking, too diltuse. 

The sermon in this collection 
which pleased us the best, 1s the 
sixth, which treats of the doctrine of 
Reconeiliation. It may rather, in- 
deed, be considered, on account both 
of its length and of the style in 
which it is discussed, as a disserta- 
tion, We select the closing para- 
graph, asa favourable specimen of 
the more practical parts of the vo- 
lume. 

3, Lastly, The ministry of reconci- 
liation is intended to be the means of 
caining upon the hearts of sinners, and of 
reconciling them to God. The apostles 
declared to men, * That God was by 
Christ reconciling the world to himself, 
not imputing their 
them;’ and that he accomplished this 
by ‘making him to be sin for us, who 
knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him.’ This 1s 
termed ‘ the word of reconciliation,’ not 
only because it reveals that reconcilla- 
tion for sin which is already made by the 
death of Christ, and in which God 1s 
fully satisfied ; but also because it con- 
tains every argument and motive which 
subdue the enmity of the 
human heart, and ‘ is mighty through 
God to the 
Casting down imaginations,’ or reason- 
ings, § and every high thing that ex- 
alteth itself! against the knowledge of 
God, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to ' the “obe: Nence of Christ.’ 2 
Cor. x. 4, 3. ‘The apostles did not satisfy 
themselves with having barely stated the 
doctrine of recouciliation, but were so- 
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ticitous that it should produce its pro- 
efiects upon the of their 
vearers. ‘They spoke to men as con- 
Semued criminals, ready to perish, and 
posed to the wrath of Almighty God; 

+ the same time they declared unto 
‘hem a full and free salvation throvgh 
Christ for the very chief of sinners, and 
upon this ground they urged upon them 
repentance toward God, and faith to- 
ward the Lord Jesus Christ. This they 
pressed home upon them with such ear- 
jestness as was suited to the importance 
oa interesting nature of the subject, and 
they used the most forcible motives both 
to awaken their fears and encourage 
their hopes: Knowing the terror of the 
Lord, they persuaded men, 2 Cor. v. 11. 
Acts xiii. 40, 41. chap. xxiv. 25. but 
ihey chiefly endeavoured to gain upon 
them by the allurements of his mercy 
uid grace: In declaring God’s message 
of peace to guilty rebels they followed 
't up with the most earnest and affection- 
te entreaties, as it were from the mouth 
{Christ himself: ‘ We are (says the 
postie) ambassadors for Christ, 
ugh God did beseech you by us: We 
oray you in Christ’s stead, be ye recon- 
iled to God.’ This to the 
‘commission in the parable, ‘ Compel 
them to come in,’ Luke xiv. and 
thus itis that God draws men freely but 
powerfully with cords of a man, with 
sands of love, Hos. xi. 4. We all know 
that the earnest and importunate entrea- 
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influence upon the most obdurate and 
inflexible minds; and that they often 


prevail when all other methods have 
proved ineffectual to move them: But 
that the great God should send his am- 
bassadors, not only to command, but to 
entreat and beseech his rebellious crea- 
tures to be reconciled to him, is truly 
amazing condescension: Yet the argu- 
ment by which these entreaties are en- 
forced, and on which they are founded, 
is still more wonderful, namely, ‘ For 
he hath made him to be sin for us, whe 
knew no sin, thatwe might be made the 
righteousness of God in him.’ Christ cru- 
cilied the great reconciling object. 
Here divine justice and the conscience 
of an awakened sinner meet in one com- 
mon ground of satisfaction. Justice re- 
quires no more, and the sinner believing 
this is satisfied and reconciled to God. 
It is the influence of the cross of Christ 
that draws sinners to himself: ‘ And I. 
(says he), if | be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me.’ John xi. 
52. And so the preaching of Christ cru 
cified is unto them that are called, the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God, 
1 Cor. i. 13, 23, 24. Yet we are also in- 
formed, and observation confirms it, that 
to many it is a stumbling-block and fool- 
ishness; and this shews that the pow- 
erful influence of the Holy Spirit is ab- 
solutely necessary to make the word of 
reconciliation produce its proper effect 
upon the minds of sinners, so as to res 
concile them to God.” p. 259. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In the Critical Review for October 
last, p. 212, I observed a critique on 
‘An Examination 
the 

ospels and other Books of the New 
restament respecting the Person of 
Arising 
The writer of this cri- 
‘most of 


a work entitled 


of the Passages contained in 


Jesus, Observations 


W ith 
ivom them.” 


atter observing that 


ihe strange, absurd, and senseless doc- 
which hav 
he Christian 


ine 


1s, 


scheme, 


>» been gralted on 


“aya 1 
nave Neel 


principally supported by texts taken 
from the Epistles, which have either 
been wilfully perverted, or grossly 
misunderstood,” then brings forward 
the following sentiment: “ All the 
Christianity whic h is necessary for 
salvation, is contained in the four 
Gospels; and the peace of the 
church would have been much less 
disturbed if the Epistles of St. Paul, 
which St. Peter himself confesses he 
found it dificult to understand, had 
pertanta with the churches to which 


they were first addressed, and for 
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whose direction in many points ot 


temporary expediency or fugitive in- 
terest, they were particularly com- 


Now, sir, though we have been 
much accustomed in these days (and 
especially in one or two late gl. ring 
instances) to hear parts of the New 
Testament treated with open con- 
tempt, as unworthy of credit and of 
their place in the sacred volumes, I 
am not aware that so violent and un- 
qualified a sentiment as the above 
has ever before fallen from the pen 
of any of the numerous journalists 
who are hostile to the fundamental 
doctrines of the Gospel. 

The Reviewer begins with re- 
marking, that “ all the Chr iséianity 
necessary to salvation is contained in 
the four Gospels.’ By this expres- 
sion I understand him to mean, that 
the whole doctrine of salvation 1s so 
tully and explicitly declared in the 
Gos} pels, that there is no need of 
paying any attention to the other 
books of the New Testament. Yet 
what were our Lord’s words, just be- 
fore his death, 
the Gospels? “ I have yet many 
but ye can- 
not bear them now. Howbeit, when 
the Spirit of truth is come, he will 
guide you into all truth.” ‘ From 
this it is evident,” says Dr. Mac- 
knight, in his first Preliminary 1 Lissay, 
«“ that whilst on earth Jesus did not 
deciare the whole doctrines of the Go- 
spel, but left them to be revealed by 
the Holy Ghost to the persons who 
after his ¢ departure were to make 
them known unto the world.” The 
four eepels were written to conv ey 


to mankind the /i/story of the life a 


Jesus, what he did and suffered i 

the wotid, that, comparing this og 
tory with all those “ things whic! 
Moses and the prophets did say 
should come,” we mi cht have a firm 
foundation of our faith in him. 
« These are written,” saith St. John, 
“that ye might believe that Jesus zs 
the Son of God, and that, believing, 
ye might have life through his 
name.” = With respect to those 
points of doctrine which are exhi- 
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Tecotser in one of 


[Juny, 
bited in the discourses of our Lord. 
recorded j in the Gospels, “ they were 
delivered,” says the above-mention- 
ed author, ‘ that when the persons 
cotamibelane’ by him to preach the 
Gospel, in its full extent, executed 
their commission, the world, by ob- 
serving the perfect uniformity of 
their doctrine with his, might enter- 
tain no doubt of their authority and 
inspiration in those further discove- 
ries which they made concerning the 
matters of which Christ himself had 
spoken nothing.’ “ We are not in 
the Gospels to look for a full account 
of the Gospel scheme. The Gospel 
doctrine is to be found complete only 
in the Epistles.” And it is especial- 
ly in the Epistles of St. Paul, pro- 
iessediy doctrinal compositions, that 
we find those full elucidations of the 
distin: guishingsdoctrines of the reli- 
gion of Jesus, 
which w e can become “ wise unto 
salvation.” Of these, the Reviewer 
thus speaks, “ wresting,” to suit his 
purpose, St. Peter’s words concern- 
ing them: “ which St. Peter him- 
aclé confesses that ne found it dift- 
cult to understand.” It is sufficient- 
ly well known, sir, that the apostle 
Peters words are; “ In which are 
some things hard to be understood : 
not by himself surely, who was in- 
spired with a portion of the same 
divine *‘wisdom” which was “ given 
unto his beloved brother Paul, » but 
by those who were “ unlearned and 
unstable,” who wrested them, © as 
they did also the other Scriptures, to 
their own destruction.” 

On this subject I cannot forbear 
quoting the words of Dr. Doddridge, 
in his note on the place, as exactly 
agreeing with my views and pur- 
pose. Tt i is,” says he, “ by many 
writers justly observed, that the difli- 
culty is said to affect auwo5ee and 
asrcmres, unteachable and unstead 
mien, whose prejudices indispose them 
for admitting the truth, or whose /e- 
city prevents their due solicitude to 
retain it; but not persons of hum- 
ble, teachable minds, resolute in 
pursuing and maintaining the truth. 
And the remedy prescribed j is not la 
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ing aside the Scriptures on account 
ef their obscurity, as some would 
persuade us to do, but, a concern to 
‘ grow in grace. 

This just observation leads me to 
notice the opinion, which the Re- 
viewer so openly professes, concern- 
ing the Epistles of St. Paul. In that 
opinion I am so far from concur- 
ring, that I consider it as one of the 
peculiar mercies of God, that his 
providence hath preserved these in- 

valuable writings from perishing 
«with the churches to which they 
were addressed,” to atiord light and 
consolation to his people in every 
age of the world. The Reviewer 
speaks of them merely as containing 
directions in “ points of temporary 
expedi ency OY fugitive interest.” But 
where, sir, shall we find such serious 
and full information on every point 
of eternal moment, as in the Epistles 
of St. Paul? Itis the want of earnest 
attention to these admirable writings 
that has been the source of perni- 
cious errors which have disturbed 
the “peace of the church ;” and 
the ignorance of them, even as if 
they “had perished, that makes so 
many entertain the most imperfect 
and ‘inadequate ideas of the Chris- 
tlan system, and rest in the mere 
“form. of godliness” while they 
‘deny the power thereof.’ Do we 
not meet, in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
with every thing that is imteresting 
and important to the Christia : the 
most complete elucidations of ‘both 
the doctrines and precepts of the 
Gospel? He unfolds to us “ all 
that we ought to know and believe 
to our souls’ health.” He exhibits 
the great work of redemption in all 
its momentous relations, and fur- 
aishes us with the brightest and 
amplest displays of the “« grace ot 
God that bringeth salvation.’ He 
shews us, by his practical improve- 
ment of every doctrine, by his se- 
rious and affectionate admonitions, 
and by his own exemplification 
of every Christian virtue, how we 
‘ought to walk and to please God.” 
All the moral duties, of rulers and 
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husbands and wives, masters and 
servants; all the various points of 
pure and upright conduct which are 
essential to the welfare and happi- 
ness of Christian society; are ex- 
plained and enforced with an elo- 
quence, an energy, a zealous and 
benevolent earnestness, which the 
Christian can never sufliciently ad- 
mire. But it is impossible to do 
adequate justice to so extensive a 
topic as this, within the limits to 
which I must — thst a! ] 
should be happy to see it fully 
treated by a pen more able than 
mine. Permit nie, however, once 
more to cite the words of Dr. Mac- 
knight: “The Epistles of Paul must 
be regarded as the grand repository, 
in which the whole vid the Gospel 
doctrine is lodged.” And, there- 
fore, all who wish to understand true 
Christianity ought to study the Epi- 
stles of this great apostle with the 
greatest care.” 

With one observation more I 
close these remarks. The Reviewer 
speaks of doctrines “ strange, absurd, 
and senseless.” To what doctrines 
these mild epithets are applied, it is 

I think, difficult to discover, 
from what follows. It is pretty evi- 
dent that the Reviewer is of the 
school of a person of whom some 
account is given in an excellent little 
work called “ the Pilgrim Good- 
Intent.” The pilgrim discovers him 
busily employed i cutting out va- 
rious pages of the New ‘Testament 
with a penknife. Over the head of 
this person he, at the first glance, 
sees written, Rational Christianity ; 
but ona nearer inspection views the 
word DEIs 
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tions. -It continued in his hands only a 
short time, and has now reverted, we be- 
lieve. to the same persons, Certainly to 
persons of similar sentiments ‘with those, 
by whom it was formerly conducted, ‘The 
account given of this review, therefore, in 
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the Christian Observer for 1802, p. 250, 
allowing for altered times and circum- 
stances, mayat this moment be fairly applied 
to it; and the Christian reader may judy: 
from that account whether it be a work 
Which ought to be encouraged. Ep. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Preparina for the press: A History of 
Portugal, by My. Southey ;—and Obser- 
vations on the Ilydrargyria, or that Spe- 
cies of eruptive Disease which arises from 
the Exhibition of Mercury, by D. G, Alley 
ot Cork. 

In the press: An Account of the King- 
dom of Nypal, written originally by Co- 
lonel W. Kirkpatrick, and prepared for 
the press by L. Dundas Campbell, Esq. ; 
—A new and enlarged edition of the 
Signs of the Times, by Mr. Bicheno ;—A 
new and enlarged edition of Ludlam’s 
Introduction to the Mathematics ;—and 
A Series of Letters on Taste, Literature, 
and Criticism, addressed by the late Dr. 
Gregory to his Son. 


A literary club has recently been 
formed in the metropolis under the name 
of The Alfred, consisting of two hundred 
members, who subscribe annually five 
guimeas each. The object of it is, that 
men of rank and fortune, frequenting the 
metropolis, should not be obliged to re- 
sort for social intercourse to those club- 
houses where deep play is allowed, but 
should have easy means of access to li- 
terary and polished society. A house is 
to be engaged in Albermarte or St. James's 
street. Cards and diec, and all games 
of chance, are to be excluded. News- 
papers and reviews are to be supplied ; 
a collection of maps, charts, and diction- 
aries, is to be procured; and all new 
works of merit are to be laid on the table 
on the day of publication, and to remain 
fora month, or longer. <A coilec-roem 
will be open for the members; and in 
the other rooms dinner parties may be 
formed. None but members of the club 
are admissible to the house. The admis- 
s.cns into the club are by ballot. 


The canal between the present Leices- 
tershire and Northampton Union canal 
and the Grand Junction, which will be 
the means of bringing the trade of the 
counties of York, Lincoln, Nottingham, 
Derby, and Leicester, by inland naviga- 
tion, to the metropolis, is nearly com- 
pleted. It cannot fail greatly to pro- 
mote the commercial and agricultural 
interests of those counties, and is likely 
to prove advantageous to the pro- 
prietors. 

A Report and Memorial of the com- 
missioners for making improvements in 
Westminster, near Westminster-hall, and 
the houses of parliament, presented to 
the lords of the Treasury, has recently 
been printed, by order of the house of 
commons. . It states the improvements 
which have already been made, and those 
which are proposed. The former are 
sufficiently known. The amount of pur- 
chases made for the purpose of complet- 
ing them is 102,314/7 2s. 9d. The re. 
maining buildings and grounds which 
are proposed to be purchased, extend 
from the office of the woods and forests 
in Great George Street, north, inclusive, 
along King Street, east, and by the Broad 
Sanctuary, south, to the new court-house. 
and from thence, west, to Prince’s Street, 
with a proportionate depth. The esti- 
mated amount of the purchases of these 
buildings and grounds is 75,250/. 2s, ex- 
clusive of 13,7142. 2s. for the freehold in- 
terest of the dean and chapter, but this 
latter sum is subject to an arrangement 
with the dean and chapter for a purchase 
for a term of. years, which would greatly 
reduce the amount. : 

In digging into a mound of earth ad- 
jommeg the south side-of the ruins of 
Tynemouth priory, a capacious cemetery, 
or arched tomb, was lately discovered. 
Some human bones of a large size, and 
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skulls, were found on the floor, a few of 
them very perfect. Itis not known that 
this place has been opened since the dis- 
solution of the priory in 1539. During 
the siege of Tynemouth Castle, by Crom- 
well, above a century after that period, 
King Charles the First’s troops erected a 
hattery a litthe to the southward of this 
cemetery 5 the scite yet remains pretty 
perfect. It appears they had dug eut 
‘nuch earth to raise the kattery, and had 
ieft off within six feet ef the entrance into 
this cemetery, which is now to be con- 
verted jato a gunpowder magazine. 

It must prove satisfactory to the public 
to be informed, that 11,000 acres of waste 
land are enclosing, and planting with 
oak for his majesty’s use, in the forest of 
Nean, and 6,000 acres in New Forest, for 
the same purpose; the whole to be under 
the management ef commissioners ap- 
pointed for that purpose, ‘These exten- 
sive national plantations are to be kept 
strictly enclosed from the browse of deer 
and cattle, until the trees are grown out 
of danger, and then to be laid open for 
feeding, when an additional quantity of 
other waste land is to be enclosed and 
planted, in proportion to that which may 
be thus laid open. This measure ought 
to have been long since resorted to. 

An act has been obtained in the pre- 
sent session of parliament, for making a 
navigable cut from the east side of the 
river Tees, near Stockton, through tbe 
neck of land into the said river, near 
Portrack, in te county of Durham; by 
ineans of which the course of the river 
will be considerably shortened, and a cer- 
tain bend or winding in the present chan- 
nel, extending two miles and a half in 
length (very dangerous to navigation), 
will be cut off, 

A school, on the plan invented by Dr. 
Andrew Bell at Madras, and afterwards 
instituted by himself and Joseph Lan- 
caster with so much success in the me- 
tropolis and other places, is establishing 
on an extensive scale at Sunderland, and 
is likely to prove of incalculable benefit 
to the poor of the rising gencration.— 
Nearly three hundred boys are already 
idmitted, and i. is supposed the reoms 
Will contain four hundred in addition. It 


‘S proposed to support the school by vo-. 


‘intary contribution, and a committee is 
appointed to see the plans carriéfl into 
effect, 
ihe university of Edinburgh has lately 
received a splendid acquisition in the 
Crust. Onstav. No. 79, 
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magnificent collection of minerals be 
queathed to it by the late Dr. Thomson, 
of Naples. That celebrated mineralogist, 
during a long residence in a country.ex- 
tremely fertile in the most interesting 
products of the mineral kingdom, lost no 
opportunity ef ferming a most splendid 
collection, which, having fortunately 
escaped every danger, has arrived at 
Edinburgh uninjured. This bequest Dr. 
Thomson accompanied with the erdow- 
ment of one thousand five hundred 
pounds, the interest of which he has des- 
tined for the payment of a lecturer on 
mineralogy and the support of the ca- 
binet. The latter is contained in forty 
very large boxes, which are deposited in 
the museum of the university, and proper 
cases are making for the reception of the 
specimens. ‘The interesting and valuable 
collection of the late ingenious Dr. Hut- 
ton, of Edinburgh, has also been depo- 
sited inthe museum. 


OXFORD. 

The two prizes given by the duke of 
Portland, chancellor of the university, 
were adjudged to the following gentle- 
men. The Bachelor’s English Essay, on 
Hereditary Rank, to Mr. C. E. Grey, B. A. 
of University, and mow fel. of Oriel. The 
Undergraduate’s for Latin verse, and the 
subject Delphi, to Mr. W. Cleaver, stu- 
dent of Christ Church, and son of the bi- 
shop of Ferns in Ireland. The undergra- 
duate’s prize, given by an unknown bene- 
factor, for English verse, and the subject 
Mahomet, was adjudged to Mr. M. Rol- 
leston, scholar of University. 

Dr. Kidd, professor of chemistry in this 
university, was unanimously clected phy- 
sician to the Radcliffe Infirmary, in the 
room of sir C. Pegge, resigned. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Sir William Browne’s gold medal for 
the Greck ode, is this year adjudged te 
Mr. Rennell, of King’s; and a second 
prize was adjudged to Mr. Blomfield, of 
Caius, 

Sir W. Browne’s medal for the Latin 
ode, is this year adjudged to the hon, 
Mr. Law, of St. John’s, son of lord Ellen- 
borough; and that for the epigrams to 
Mr. Blomfield, of Caius. 

June 12. At a general ordination 
holden in the cathedral, by the bishop of 
Norwich, the following gentlemen were 
ordained: Deacons, A. Baynes, B. A. 
Sidney col., Camb.; R. Duffield, B. A. St. 
John’s, Camb.; C, Fisher B.A. Caius, 
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Canb.; J. M. 8. Glenie; J. D. Hustler, 
B. A. fel. of Trinity col,; W. W. Hench- 
man, B. A. Pembroke hall, Camb.; R. 
Kedington, B. A. fel. of Carus, Camb. ; 
J. Nelson, B. A. Trinity hall, Camb.; 8. 
Tilbrook, B. A. St. Peter’s, Camb.; G. 
Wilkins, B. A. Caius, Camb. ; B. Waine- 
wright, B. A. Sidney, Camb.---Priests, J, 
Athow, B. A. Jesus col., Camb.; J. P. 
Chambers, B. A. Corpus Christi, Camb. ; 
H. Kebbel, Sidney col. Camb.; H. 
Packard, B. A. Caius, Camb.; BK. Pem- 
berton, St. Peter’s, Camb.; B. Perting, 
B. A. Wadham, Oxf.; T. Paddon, B. A. 
fel. of Caius, Catmb.; C. R. Rowlett, B. A. 
Christ’s col., Camb.; H. R. Williams, 
B. A. Caius, Camb. ; T. Woodward, B. A. 
Clare hall, Camb. 


FRANCE, 

The French have not only attempted 
the cultivation of cotton and indigo in 
France, but that of sugar also. M. de 
Cossigny, proprietor in the Isle of France, 
on his return from a voyage made in 
1801, to the Isle of France, brought 
séveral sugar canes with him, which his 
care had preserved ia good condition. 
He gave them to the Garden of Plants at 
Paris with the sole intention of augment- 
ing the nomenclature of exotic plants. 
Necessary precautions were taken to pre- 
servethem from cold. But onthe 31st of 
May, 1804, the canes were cut to the num- 
ber of fifteen, and after having lopped off 
their tops, it was found that the smallest 
was six feet in height, and that one of 
them was twelve. They weighed thirty- 
nine pounds twelye ounces, which, by 
means of two pressings, rendered nine- 
teen pounds one ounce ef cane juice, 
The colour of that of the first pressing, 
was greenish, and gave nine degrees to 
the areometer of salts. The second 
pressmg was made, by adding water to 
the husks of the canes: this juice weigh- 
ed a little less than four degrees. M. 
de Cossigny submitted the juice to the 
process of fabrication, in presence of ex- 
perienced men, assembled for this pur- 
pose, and made sugar, similar in every 
respect to that which is made in our co- 
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lonies, excepting that it was a little fat 
because the canes were produced in q 
soil too much manured. The thirty-nine 
pounds twelve ounces of cane, gave 
about twenty-four ounces of handsome 
powder sugar. 

In the course of last year M. Lesche- 
nault de Latour returned from a voyage 
to the islands of Java, Madura, Bali, &c, 
He has brought home extensive collec. 
tions of subjects of the three kingdoms 
of nature; also an assortment of the 
arms used by the natives, various exam- 
ples of the arts of those countries, MSS., 
medals, and coins. It is expected that 
an account of his travels will speedily 
be published. 


GERMANY. 

Strutz, an ingenious physician of 
Suabia, has lately obtained distinguish. 
ed success in the treatment of Tetanus, 
by employing alternatively very strong 
doses of opium, anid carbonate of pot-ash. 

The first volume of a dictionary of the 
Teutonic langaage has lately been pub- 
lished by M. le Camp. It forms more 
than one thousand pages in quarto, con- 
taining 26,735 articles, and yet includes 
only the first five letters of the alphabet. 
The author admits all the dialeets of the 
Teutonic tongue, and the technical terms 
of every art. 

Among the new works published at 
Munich, one, entitled Gemahide ans dem 
Nonnenleben, Pictures of Monastic Life, 
has lately excited considerable sensation. 
It is compiled by M. Linpowsky, from the 
archives of the suppressed nunneries in 
Bavarta. ; 

Doctor De Carro, of Vienna, sfates, 
that he has lately been informed by one 
of his friends, returned from Russia, that 
the substance employed in manufactur- 
ing shawls, is a down which grows under 
the hair of the common goats of Russia. 
This down begins to grow during the au- 
tumn, and is the winter clothing of the 
animal, When spun and woven, this 
kind of stuff appears to the touch to be 
perfectly similar to the shawls of Cash- 
mire. ; 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ie dels THEOLOGY. 
_ An Address to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury on the Propriety and Usefulness 


of Sunday Evening Lectures : ‘by the Rev. 
George Henderick. 1s. Prag 
The Curate Catechising ; or, a Familiar 
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Exposition of the Church Catechism. By 
the Rev. W. Thistlewaite. Is. 

No False Alarm, or a Sequel to Reli- 
gious Union; by the Rev. R. Shepherd, 
Archdeacon of Bedford. 2s. 6d. 

Serious Attention to Personal Holiness 
and Soundness of Doctrine considered, in 
a Sermon preached June 1, 1808, at Lei- 
cester, by the Rev. Thomas Robinson. Is. 

Eight Sermons, on the Nature and 
Guilt of Schism, with a particular Refe- 
rence to the Principles of the Reforma- 
tion. Preached before the University of 
Oxford at Bampton’s Lecture in 1807. 
By Thomas Le Mesurier, M. A, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

A Complete System of Geography, An- 
cient and Modern; by James Playfair, 
D.D. Vol. I. 2. 2s. boards. 

Practical Botany, being a new Illustra- 
tion of the Genera of Plants; by Robert 
John Thornton, M. D. Vol. 1. 12 

An Essay on the Life and Writings of 
Mr. Abraham Booth, late Pastor of the 
Baptist Church in Little Prescot Street, 
Goodman’s Fields; by William Jones. 4s. 

Index Plantarum ; or, an Alphabetical 
Arrangement of all the Genera and Spe- 
cies of Plants hitherto described ; by W. 
BR. Coyte, M.D. F.L.S. Vol. I. 8vo. 
10s, 6d.: 

The Paraphrase of an Anonymous 
Greek Writer, hitherto published under 
the name of Andronicus Rhodius, on the 
Nichomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Royal 
4to. 11, 11s. 6d. 

The Madras School; or, Elements of 
Tuition ; by the Rev. Dr. Bell. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Comparative View of the Plan of 
Education, as detailed in the Publica- 
tions of Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster. By 
Joseph Fox. 1s. 6d. 

The History of the Rise, Progress, and 
Accomplishment of the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade; by T. Clarkson, M. A. 2 
vols. 8vo. 12. 48. 

History of the Early Part of the Reien 
of James the Second; by the late Right 
fon, Charles James Fox. 4to. common 
paper, 1/. 16s. large, 27. 12s. 6d. 

Rivington’s Annual Register for 1791. 
163. 

The Laws of Grenada, from 1763 to 
1805; by George Smith, Esq. Chief Jus- 
tice of that Colony. 4to. 3/. 3s, 

The Works of Henry Mackenzie, Esq. 
how first collected under his own Review 
and Correction. 8 vols. 31, 3s. 

Characteristical Views of the past and 
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present State of the People of Spain and 
Italy ; by John Andrews, LL. D. 8vo. 9s. 

Free and Impartial Thoughts on the 
Dangers to be apprehended from the In- 
crease of Sectaries in this Kingdom. 3s. 

The Honourable Robert Boyle’s Occa- 
sional Reflections, with a Preface, ke. ; 
by John Weyland, Jun., Esq. 6s. 

Fragments im Prose and Verse; by a 
Young Lady, lately deceased, with some 
Account of her Life and Character. 6s. 
boards. 

Inquiries Historical and Moral respect- 
ing the Character of Nations, and the 
Progress of Society; by Hugh Murray, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Cabinet of Poetry, containing the 
best entire Pieces which are to be formd 
in the Works of the British Poets, from 
Milton to Beattie; printed in Chronolo- 
gical Series, and the Works of each Poet 
prefaced by an account of his Life and 
Character. Selected by S. J. Pratt, Esq. 
In 6 elegant volumes post octavo, price 
Sl. in boards, or 3/. 10s. bound. 

The Renovation of India, a Poem, with 
the Prophecy of the Ganges, an Ode. 
Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Aggiunta ai Componimenti Lirici de’piu 
illustri Poeti dItalia, Dante, Petrarca, 
Tasso, Chiabrera, Filicaja, Menzini, Guidi, 
Lazzarini, Frugoni, &c. Scelta da T. J. 
Matthias. 3 vols. small 8vo. td. 11s. 6d. 

A Letter on Toleration and the Esta- 
blishment; addressed to the Right Hon. 
Spencer Perceval, with some Remarks on 
his projected Bill. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Hon. H. G. Otis, 2 
Member of the Senate of Massachusetts, 
on the Present State of American Affairs. 
With Remarks on Mr. Pickering’s Letter. 
ls. 

Disquisitions on Population, in which 
the Principles of Mr. Malthus are exa- 
mined and refuted. By Robert Acklom 
Ingram, Rector of Segrave, Leicester- 
shire. 3s. : 

Notes on the Vice-royalty of La Plata, 
With a Sketch of the Manners and Cha- 
racters of the Inhabitants. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Magna Britannia, Vo). II., ParthL By 
the Rev. Daniel Lysons and Samuel Ly- 
sons, Esq. Common paper, 2¢. 2s. fine, 
3/. 10s. boards. 

Britannia Depicta, Part II. 
proofs. 2/. 2s. 

The Shipwreck of St. Paul, a Seatonian 
Prize Poem: by Charles J. Hoare, M. A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and Wicar of Blandford, Dorsetshire — 
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The Annual Review and History of Li- 


terature for the Year 1807. 


1/. ts. 


A Journal of the Voyages and Travels 
of a Corps of Discovery, under the Com- 


[Juny, 
mand of Captain Lewis and Captain 
Clarke, through the Interior of Nort 
America, in 1604, 1505, and 1806. B, 
Patrick Gass, 9s. 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


RESIDENCE 


OF THE 
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CLERGY. 


Abstract of the Number of Non-Residents in 
all the Dioceses and Classes; for the 
Years 1804-5, 1805-6, and 1806-7. 


Causes of Non-Residence. 1805. 1806. 1807. 


Want. or unfitness of 
parsonage houses. 
Resident on other liv- 
ings 


Infirmity of body or 
a 


Literary or ecclesiasti- 
cal employment else- 
SR yhle al 

Without exemption, no- 
tification, or licence . 

Offices in cathedrals. 

Offices in universities . 

Non-enumerated cases . 

Notification of returns 
to residence. . . . 

tesidence in own or re- 
latives’ mansion 

Simecures . . «. «¢ 

Metropolitan licences . 

Erroneous licences . . 

Chaplainciesinroyal and 
noble families . 


De shee fh 6 ae 
Offices in dioceses . . 
No churches . .... 
Vacancies. . . . e 


imprisonment abroad 
Sequestrations . . , 
At the university, and 

under thirty years of 

A ere 
In his majesty’s house- 

hold . , 
SEE ‘sie tae ex-a 
Livings held by bishops 
Recent distress . . . 
Royal dispensations . 
Recent institutions . 
Licences expired. 
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Causes of Non-residence. 
Parsonage occwpied by 
late rector . . . . 


1505, 1806, 1807, 


Resignation .« . +. - | 
Imprisonment for debt. 1 } 
Promised to return to 

residence . ..) 2 .« l 1 
Dignities. . 2.2 « «.. 87 
Prebends . . ... « 279 2 


Monitions ... « « » 
Doing duty resident in 
house belonging to a 
sinecure in the parish g 


Fotal 4506 4132 6145 





The general eauses of this numerical 
increase of non-residents in the last year, 
is stated by some of the bishops to be, 
that the clergy have been very remiss in 
notifying their exemptions, and applying 
for a renewal of their licences. ‘This cir- 
cumstance, we admit, accounts very sa- 
tisfactorily for the increase of the ,num- 
ber of clergymen absent “ without ex- 
emption, notification, or licence ;” but 
it dees not account for the total increase 
of absentees. 

In the above list, we apprehend that 
the whole number of non-residents in 
each year, whether with or without li- 
cence, has been stated.. If then, through 
the remissness of the clergy in applying 
for a renewal of their licences, the aumber 
of unlicensed absentees were increased, 
the number of those legally non-resident 
would be diminished in the same propor- 
tion. We do not see, therefore, on what 
ground it is intimated that the increase 
is apparent only, and not real, arising 
merely from the non-renewal of licences. 
On the face of the abstract there ap- 
pears to have been an addition, during 
the last year, of no less than 2015 to the 
number of non-residents ; and this addi- 
tion is not to be accounted for, as we 
conceive, in the way that has been men- 
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1808. } 
tioned; but must be owing to an actual 
‘nerease of absentees to that amount; an 
amount which, be it observed, embraces 
ynore than half the incuinbents in the 
kingdom. We trust that this important 
subject will at length attract a due share 
of the public attention, and that an efiec- 
tual remedy will be apphed to the grow- 


ing evil. 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE OF MAYNOOTH. 


A report of the state of this college 
has been laid on the table of the house 
of commons: a few extracts from it will 
probably interest many of our readers. 

The sums expended in buildings pre- 
viously to the Istof January 1806 amount- 
ed to 21,640/.; and the number of stu- 
dents which these buildings were capable 
of accommodating was 200. The addt- 
tional grant of 5,000/., made by parliament 
in 1807, was intended to provide more 
commodious lodgings for these 200 stu- 
dents, and also to procure accommodations 
for a larger number. The buildings, as 
they now exist, are calculated to receive 
250 students. The establishment not only 
aflords lodgings for the students, but com- 
iuons and instruction, and supplhes them 
in the public halls with coals and -candles 
during the hours of study. All! other ex- 
penses are borne by the students, and are 
estimated. at about 20/, ayear. The whole 
recess enjoyed by the members of the 
college, with the exception of a few days 
at each of the three great festivals, is two 
inonths ; and even during that period the 
students are not allowed to quit eollege 
without special leave. At other times, 
both masters and students are obhged by 

statute to strict residence. Betore admis- 
sion each student must produce certificates 


of his age, parentage, and baptism, and of 


his having taken the oath of allegiance, 


together with a recommendation from his 
and must sign a declaration 
binding him to a faithful observance of 
The following is the 
generat order of each day:— Morninc: 
tive o’clock, first bell; half past five, com- 
half 
past seven, mass; eight, breakfast ; nine, 
study in halls ; ten, class; half past eleven, 
recreation ; twelve, study in halls, Ap- 
TERNOOK: half past one, class; three, din- 
ner; five, class for modernlanguages; six, 
study in halls; eight, supper; nine, com- 
mon prayer; half past nine, all retire in 
The general 
course of study embraces humanity, Greek, 


diocesan ; 


the college statutes. 


mon prayer; six, study in halls; 


Silence to their chambers. 


belles-lettres, logic, metaphysics, ethic: 
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elementary mathematics, algebra, geome- 
try, conic sections, astronomy, mechanics, 
optics, hydraulics, chemistry, &c. &c. ; 
and the modern fanguages, particularly 
English, Irish, and French. The course of 
divinity is divided into dogmatical and 
moral. ‘The first comprehends three dif- 
ferent sets of lectures: 1. De Religione; 
2. De Incarnatione et Ecclesia ; 3. De Sa- 
cramentis ‘in genere, et de Kucharistia. 
The books used are, Hook, Bailly, Du- 
voisin, Le Grand, Tournely, N. Alexander, 
and P. Collet Comment. ‘Fournilii. The 
moral course is also divided into three 
branches: 1. De Actibus Humanis, de 
Conscientia, de Peecatis, de Matrimonio ; 
2, De Legibus, de Virtutibus, de Sacra- 
mento Peenitentic ; S. De Jure et Justi- 
tia, de Contractibus, &c. The books used 
in this course are Paul Antoine, and Petrus 
Collet. These the professors explain and 
the scholars study. A portion of the New 
Testament is cominitted to memory every 
week, 


A PRAYER APPOINTED TO BE USED IN THE 
SWEDISH CHUKCHES DURING THE WAR. 


“ Almighty, just, and eternal God, look 
mercifully upon thy people, who put their 
hope and trust in thee alone.---We implore 
thy protection and defence ; for faithless 
enemies have unjustly made war upon us. 
Thou art just, O God: what an encou- 
raging consolation this, in our. rightful 
cause! Thou art omnipotent: what invin- 
cicle aid may we not then look for !---Sup- 
port, guard, strengthen, and endue with 
thy special grace and blessing, our good 
and beloved sovereign, under all his cares 
for the welfare and defence of his kingdom. 
Grant him prosperity and success in ali 
his proceedings and endeavours to frustrate 
the wicked plots of our enemies.---Inspire, 
O Almighty God, all our hearts with one 
mind, so that, with the bravery and cou- 
rage of our forefathers, we may go forth 
hand in hand, and with united strength, 
for the defence of all that is dear to us--- 
our befoved native land! and manfully re- 
sist the tnsidious focs of its prosperity and 
independence ; drive back the enemies 
from our frontiers, crown our armies with 
victory, and restore peace and quiet. to 
our habitations.---Be thou with us, O God, 
as thou wast with our forefathers: they 

mmplored thy help in the hour of danger, 
and thou didst hear their prayers; we-will 
then never forgetto give glory to thy name, 
Orhou Most High. We will teach our chil- 
dren that thou alone art the Lord, mighty 
to save, in whom thy people mav place 
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their certain hope and trust. Vouchsafe 
to hear us, and accept our supplications, 
for the sake. of thy dear son, our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ.---Amen.” 


STIPENDIARY CURATE’S BILI. 


This bill, we are sorry to observe, has 
been lost on the third reading in the house 
of lords. 


SOUTH SEAS, 


Late accounts seem to afford encourage- 
ment to hope that the efforts which have 
been made to introduce civilization into 
some of the islands of the South Seas will 
not be wholly fruitless. Of the improve- 
ment visible in the Sandwich Islands, 
throngh the wise and provident policy of 
their monarch, aided by two of our coun- 
trymen, who have resided at Owhywee 
for fifteen or sixteen years, we have al- 
ready given some account (vol, for 1805, 
p. 508.) The prosperity of these islands 
is said to have been progressively ad- 
vancing since that time. The king has 
put an end to the system of oppression 
and. arbitrary exaction which formerly 
prevailed there, and has substituted a 
system of regular and moderate taxation, 
and beyond this every man is secure in 
the enjoyment of his private property. 
He carries on commerce to a considerable 
extent: several vessels, on the European 
plan of construction, have been built by 
him, one of about seventy tons burden: 
and he has amassed a great store of 
arms, dollars, and other valuable arti- 
cles. His dwelling-house is surrounded 
by a kind of fortification mounted with 
cannon, where a few disciplined natives 
do duty regularly day and night. All 
this progress in civilization will pave the 
way, we trust, for the introduction of 
Christianity. 

The missionaries in Otaheite do not 
appear to have been equally successful 
in improving the state of that island, 
which is still torn by civil commotions. 
Their labours, however, are said to have 
tended to diffuse knowledge among the 
inhabitants, and to excite a desire to be- 
come acquainted with the art of reading 
and writing. Pomare, the king of that 
island, as an evidence of his progress in 
this art, has lately written a letter in the 
Taheitean language to the London Mis- 
sionary Saciety, a fac-simile of which has 
been published in their transactions, 
The writing is very respectably executed. 
The following is a translation of the Iet- 
ter, which was made by one of the mis- 
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sionaries, but afterwards copied by the 
king. 


“* Matavae, Otahete, January 1st, 1807, 
‘* FRIENDS, 


**T wish you every blessing, friends, in 
your residenee in your country, with suc. 
cess in teaching this bad land, this foolish 
land, this wicked land, this land which js 
ignorant of good, this land that knoweth 
not the true God, this regardless land. 

* Friends, I wish you health and pros. 
perity, may I also live, and may Jehovah 
Save us all, 

** Friends with respect to your letter 
you wrote to me, I have this to say to 
you,that your business with me, and your 
wishes I fully consent to, and shall con- 
sequently banish Cro, and send him to 
Raeatea— 

* Friends I do therefore believe and 
shall obey your word--- 

* Friends I hope you also will consent 
to my request, which is this, I wish you 
to send a great number of men, women 
and children here--- 

‘* Friends send also property, and cloth 
for us, and we also will adopt English 
customs--- 

‘‘ Friends send also plenty of muskets 
and powder for wars are frequent in our 
eountry---should I be killed, you will 
haye nothing in Tahete: do not come 
here when [ am dead, Fahete is a regard- 
less country, and should I die with sick- 
ness, do not come here. This also I wish, 
that yeu would send me all the curious 
things that you have in England.---Also 
send me every thing necessary for writing; 
Paper, ink, and pens in abundance, let 
no writing utensil be wanting--- 

‘‘ Friends [ have done, and have no- 
things at all more to ask you for. As for 
your desire to instruct Tahete, tis what I 
fully acquiesce in. Tis a common thing 
for people not to understand at first, but 
your object is good, and I fully consent to 
it, and shall east off all evil customs. 

“ What I say is truth, and no lie, it is 
the real truth--- 

“ Thisis all I have to write, I have done. 

“ Friends write to me, that I may know 
what you have to say.--- 

«“ T wish you life and every blessing 

*“ may I also live and may Jehovah 
“ save us all-- 


“ Pomars Kine or Taneta, &c &c 
“ For 


“ my friends 
*< The Missionary Society 
* London ” 
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Our readers will probably think, with 
us, that this letter contains internal proofs 
of genuineness, though no very satisfactory 
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indications of the writér’s- sinéerity in 


what he has said respecting religion. 


—— a — 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. Joseph Goodall, D. D. appointed 
a prebendary of his majesty’s Free Cha- 
pel of St. George, in the Castle of Windsor, 
vice Du Val, dec. 

Rev. Frederick Blomberg, M. A. ap- 
pointed a prebendary of the Collegiate 
Church of St. Peter, Westminster, vice 
Smith, dec. 

Rev. C. Wordsworth, deanry of Bocks 
ing, co. Essex. 


Rev. J. Owen, curate of Fulham, Pag- 
glesham R. co, Essex. 


Right Rev. Dr. Folliot Herbert Walker 
Cornewall, bishop of Hereford, recom- 
mended, by congé d’elive, to be elected bi- 
shop of Worcester, vice Dr. Hurd, dec. 

Rey. Thomas Ibbotson, Skerne V. and 
Lowthorp and Ruston Parva perpetual 
curacies, near Kilham, co. of York, vice 
fon, dec. 

Rey. I. Ford, M. A. and fellow of Tri- 
nity college, Oxford, elected to the per- 
petual curacy of St. Lawrence, Ipswich, 
vice the Rev. T. Lee, president of the 
same college, resigned. 

Rev. Edward Barry, M. D. St.. Mary 
Wallingford R. Berks, vice Pentycross, 
dec. 

Rey. John Green, M. A. South Kilving- 
ton R. co. York, vice Henson, dec. 

Rev, Joseph AHen, prebendary of West- 
minster, Battersea V. Surrey. 

Rev. Peter Hawker, jun. Wootten and 
Otterden RR. Kent, vice Brydges, dec. 

Rev. John Seager, Welch. Becknor R, 
co. Monmouth, 

Rev. Wm. Shaw, D. D. rector of Chol- 
vey, co. Somerset, Schole juxta Mare R. 
in the samé county. 

Rev. William Harry Edward Bentinck, 
Sigglesthorpe (otherwise Sigglesthorne) R. 
co. York; Rev. Cayley Hlingworth, rector 
of Scampton and Epworth, co. Lincoln, to 
the archdeaconry of Stow, and the pre- 
bend of Liddington, in Lincoln cathedral ; 
and the Rev. Thomas Brand, rector of 
Waythe, near Ripon, to be chancellor and 
residentiary of Lincoln cathedral; al! 
vice Wharton, dec. 

Rey. Edward Charles Dowdeswell, D. D. 
(0 be a canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Rev. Thomas Fawcett, M. A. rector of 
Bradden, Aynhoe V. Northamptonshire. 


Rev. Daniel Renaud, Deswall Callow V. 
and Aconbury perpetual curacy. | 

Rev. Fielde,. Laticing V. Sussex. 

Rev. Frederick Hotham, vicar of St. 
Werburgh, Derby, Dermington V. Suffolk, 
vice Longe, resigned. 

Rey. W. Collett, Swanton Morley V. 
Norfolk, vice Larwood, dec. 

Rev. J. Petch, B. A. North Cave V: it 
the diocese.of York, vice Gee, resigned. 

Rev. G. Brown, St. Cuthbert R. with 
St. Helen’s on the Walls, dnd All Saints, 
Peasholme, united, and Holy Trinity V. 
in Micklegate, all in York, vice Newton, 
dec. ; and Rev. Joseph Hargrave, M: A. 
St. Michaels, Spurriergate, R. York, vice 
Brown, resigned. 

Rev. Robert Freer, Heivingham perpe- 
tual curacy, co. York, vice Forth, resigried. 

Rev. Johnson Baines, M. A. Burwell V. 
co. Cambridge, vice Turner, dee. 

Rev. Charles Burne, Tedburne St. 
Mary R. Devon. 

Rev. John Storer, B. A. Hawksworth 
R. co. Nottingham. 

Rev. Joseph Stephen Pratt, vicar of 
Peterborough, to a prebendal stall in Pe- 
terborough cathedral, vice Smith, dec. 

Rev. John Holme, M. A. Hinton St. 
Andrew V. co. Cambridge. 

Rev. Frodsham Hodson, B.D. St. Mary 
Stratford-le-Bow R. co. Middlesex, vice 
Henshall, dec. 

Rev. Charles Augustus Stuart, M. A. 
Bawmarsh R. and Braithwells V. near 
Doncaster, co. York, vice Rev. George 
Auriol Hay Dranimond, son of Archbi- 
shop D.—Reéev. John’ ‘Surtees, Edmon- 
thorpe R. co. Leicester, vice Stuart, re- 
signed, 

Rev. Charles Phillott, M. A. curate of 
St. Michael’s in Bath, Badsey and Wick- 
hamford perpetual curacies, co. Worces- 
ter, vice Hon. and Rev. Hay Drummond, 
dec. 

Rey. J. Radcliffe, Littlebourne V. Kent, 
vice Price, dec. 

Rev. John Harvey, late curate of March 
in the isle of Ely, Cuddicot V. Herts. 

Rev. George Howes, M. A. Gazeley-cum- 
Kentford V. Suffolk; and the Rev. James 
Oakes, rector of Tostock, Rattlesden R. 
Suffolk ; both vice Dove, dec. 
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Rev. Daniel Ferguson, B. A. rector of 
Rroughton-Sulney, Notts, Walkington R. 
near Beverley, co. York. 

Rey. Robert Pritchard, D. D. IRother- 
field Peppard R. co. Oxtord. 

Rev. Richard Holinden Amphlett, M. A. 
Hadsor R. co. Worcester, vice Rev. John 
Amphiett, D. D. resigned. 

Rev. Robert Uvedale, M. A. Fetlrerby- 
cum-Brackenbury VY. co. Lincoln. 

Rey. —— Pitchford, Hart V. Durham ; 
and Rev. Dr. Prosser, prebendary of Dur- 
ham, appointed archdeacon of that dio- 
eese; both vice Pye, dece.—Rev. Henry 
Philipotts, Gateshead R. Durham, vice 
Prosser, resigned. 

Rev. Samuel Cautherley, Royston V. 
Herts, vice Shield, resigned. 

Rev. W. Rowe, St. John R. Cornwall. 

Kev. Thomas Paley, M. A. Aldrington 
R. Sussex, vice Deighton, dec. This rec- 
tory, worth upwards of 400/. in the gift 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge, con- 
tits neither church, house, ner inhabi- 
tant. 

Rev. —— Burke, Oswestry V. Salop, 
oice Griffiths, dec. 

Rev. T. Arnold, B. A. Roydon V. Essex. 

Rev. Hugh Choliondeley, B,D, dean 


[Juny, 
of Chester, Tarporley R. co. Chester, vice 
Jackson, dec. 

tev. Richard Snape, Brent-Eleigh R, 
co. Suffolk. 

Rev. Harvey Marriott, Claverton R. co. 
Somerset, vice Graves, resigned. 

Kev. Randolph Richard Knipe, M. A. 
rector of Walter-Newton, co. Huntingdon, 
West-Wickham R. Kent. 

Rev, John Dunsterville, B. A. appointed 
chaplain of Cannanore, on the Madras 
Establishment. 

Rev. John Hunt, B. D. South Walsham 
R. Norfolk; and Rev. Francis Ellis, B. D, 
Rockland R. in the same county ; both 
vice Marsh, dec. 

Rev. —— Harrison, St. Saviour’s chap- 
laincy, in the borough of Southwark. 

Rey. Thomas Harrison, B. A. Trinity 
chapel, Whitehaven, vice Church, dee. 


DISPENSATIONS, 

Rev. Thomas Leigh, M. A. to hold St. 
Maguus tke Martyr and St. Margaret RK. 
New Fish Street, London, with Wickhani 
Bishops R. Essex. 

Rey. Henry Jenkin, D. D. to hold 
Wotton and Abinger RR. Surrey, vice 
Taylor, dec. 








VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
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Wr have been aceustomed to offer 
a few political reflections on the 
close of every session of parliament, 
and the eventful circumstances of 
the present times increase our dis- 
position occasionally to wander into 
the general field of politics. ‘The 
session has been unusually busy. 
5o various, important, and protract- 
ed, as well as reiterated, have been 
the debates, that, to borrow the ex- 
pression of a member who abounds 
in strong language, in order to do 
the full duty of a representative it 
would have been necessary to have 
an understanding like lightning and 
2 constitution like iron. ‘Phis vast 
increase of parliamentary labour 
ariscs, partly, from the union with 
Ireland, partly from the present 
exteut of our ivreign possessions, 


partly from that disposition to per- 
sonal controversy which is produced 
by the prevalence of party spirit; 
though chiefly from the new dangers 
against which we have had to pro- 
vide, and the new course of policy 
which we have been led to pursue, 
in consequence of the acts of the 
great’ innovator of the continent. 
But if it has become difficult even 
tora member of the legislature to 
discharge his duty, how arduous 
must be the task of those who have 
both to give an unceasing attendance 
in parliament, and also to conduct 
the executive government; who 
have to provide ‘for the national 
defence, to plan expeditions, to give 
instructions to commanders, to de- 
vise new systems of commercial in- 
tercourse, to suggest taxes, to detect 
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and reform abuses, to extend their 
regard to the church as well as state, 
and to carry On at once the war 
against our great enemy; and against 
the rivals whom they find in hostile 
array in the place appointed for 
conducting the business of legisla- 
tion! It is this double war which 
now constitutes the difficulty of 
every British ministry. Mr. Pitt 
sunk under the cares and fatigues 
of the time in which he lived. Mr. 
Fox’s life was probably somewhat 
shortened by the junction of his 
parliamentary to his other labours. 
If all future sessions of parliament 
shall much resemble that which is 
just past, ministries must be formed 
of those who have the most robust 
body, rather than the strongest 
mind; and to command an army 
will scarcely require so vigorous a 
constitution, as to take the lead at 
the council board and in the senate. 

Of the subjects which have been 
canvassed in the late session, many 
have undoubtedly required ample 
discussion, and some have been fair] y 
open to doubt. Whether the attack 


on Copenhagen was justified both 
in policy and principle, and whether 


the dereliction of the place after 
taking possession of the fleet was 
the wisest course which could be 
pursued; whether that species and 
degree of retaliation which have 
been resorted to, by the means of 
our orders in council, were the best 
adapted to answer the purpose of 
annoying our enemy, of assisting 
our West- India colonies, and of 
easing our own trade, without too 
much offending America; are points 
undoubtedly so complicated, and so 
worthy of a full mvestigation, that 
we ought not to consider our parlia- 
ment as generally trifling away its 
tine while agitating these questions. 
We nevertheless lament the vio- 
tence with which the ministry were 
condemned in these two respects. 
hey were charged with introducing 
& new and lax morality, and with 
thus degrading the British cha- 
Facter in the eye of foreign nations. 
Had other arguments been wanting, 
Crnisr. Onserv. No. 79, 
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the new state of the world would 
have been a sufficient answer to 
these imputations, as far, at least, as 
regards those rules of conduct which 
were the subjett of conventional 
agreement. While Bonaparte vio- 
lated without scruple every prin- 
ciple of international law which 
tended to counteract his grand de- 
sign of destroying the commerce of 
Great Britain, it will scarcely be 
maintained that we were bound to 
regard those principles in the mea- 
sures of retaliation we might deem it 
expedient to adopt against France*. 


* In our number for April we gave our 
readers what appeared to us the general 
result ef the evidence that had been laid 
before parliament on the subject of, the 
orders in council of the 11th of November. 
An article has since appeared iu the Edin- 
burgh Review, in which the reviewer, 
professing to state. that evidence fairly 
and impartially, mentions the following 
points among others as fally established by 
it: 1st, that up to the date of our orders in 
council, the Berlin decree, blockading En- 
gland and interdicting all intercourse with 
her, had not been executed; 2d, that 
there was no interruption to our trade 
with the continent up to the date of our 
orders in council; 3d, that “‘ the rate of 
insurance on vessels trading from this 
country to the continent did not expe- 
rience the least advance in consequence of 
the Berlin decree, but remained precisely 
at the same point where it had formerly 
stood, till our ordeis in council raised it 
so high as to put an end to the trade. al- 
together.’ (No. XXIII. p. 253). Now we 
have no hesitation in saying, that these se- 
veral propositions contain such gross and 
palpable mis-statements, that we are at 
some loss to conceive how avy man could 
have affirmed them, except for the pur- 
‘pose of misleading the public. We can- 
not possibly admit, in this ease, the plea of 
ignorance: and even the unhappy circum- 
stances which have degraded this review 
from the high station it formerly occupied, 
and converted it into the tool of a politi- 
cal party, notwithstanding the blinding ef- 
fects of party zeal, are insufficient to ac- 
count for such an extraordinary perversiom 
of the plainest facts. _ Our limits pre- 
clude us from going fully into this subject 
we have, nevertheless, thought 
forward, for the pur- 
far as our autbonty 


at present: 
it proper to bring it 
pose. of obviating, as 
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Upon the catholic question a great- 
er moderation of language was em- 
ployed, especially by the leader 
in the debate ; but the charge of bi- 
gotry wasv ehemently urged by some, 
both against the ministry and their 
supporters. Our forefathers saw in 
popery much moral as well as _polli- 
tical evil, and were eager to esta- 
blish protestantism, as a religion in 
every respect unspeakably superior. 
They avowed this preference in 


is capable of obviating, the effect of the 
misrepresentations which we have noticed. 
We shall now quote only one passage from 
the evidence taken before the house of com- 
mons, which we request the reader to 
compare with the reviewer's assertions, 
assuring him that the facts there stated 
have been confirmed by several witnesses, 
and contradicted by none. 

“2, Was there any, and what, consi- 
derable advance in such premiums after 
the month of August (1807), and prior to 
the issuing of the orders in council of 
November last? A, Premiums to the con- 
tinent in August were four per cent.; 
they then rose to five, six, and seven: 
then the seizures in Holland took place; 
and no business was done for a consider- 
able time after that; then fifteen, twenty, 
and thirty guineas per cent. were given, 
prior to the 15th of October.—2. Do you 
ascribe those advances to the proceed- 
ings you have mentioned in Holland in the 
month of August? A. Decidedly.—2. And 
from that cause the premiums did ad- 
vance, prior to the British orders in coun- 
cil, to thirty per cent. ? A. They not only 
advanced in consequence of the seizures 
in Holland, but it was with the greatest 
difficulty any insurance could be effected : 
it could not be done, at any price, to any 
considerable extent.— 2. Did the insu- 
rances continue at the high premiums you 
have mentioned to the end of the year? 
A. They did, but very few of them could 
be done: and, in short, the business 
was finally put a stop to, by not being 
nble to effect any considerable sums of 
insurance.—2. Then, in your opinion, 
those high rates of insurance, of which you 
speak, were not the effect of the British 
orders in council, but of the proceedings 
in Hoiland, of which you have spoken? 
A. Certainly: the high premiums were 
given prior to the orders in council, prior 
to any idea of the orders in council.”— 
Evidence of Mr. Robert Dewar, p. 128. 


plain and strong terms, and em- 
ployed acts of parliament to main- 
tain it. They erred, perhaps, by 
pushing too far their fears on this 
subject; and even that degree of 
apprehension, which would have 
been warrantable in them, may now 
reasonably abate. But is there not 
an error on the other side? Ought 
there to be no jealousy of popery? 
Are its religious and moral tenden- 
cies the very same as those of protes- 
tantism? Upon this point, at least, it 
is the opposition party who are in- 
clined to the new morality ; for it 
was a part of the good old English 
principles to favour the purer faith, 
The language of many friends to 
the catholic claims, we do not say 
of all of them, is nearly that of in- 
difference to the distinction be- 
tween the two kinds of faith, We 
are not entering into the whole of 
this question: we are only saying, 
that to grant encouragement to po- 
pery (and surely the measures asked 
are with a view to its encourage- 
ment, and must conduce to it) is not 
that unmixed good which it is re- 
presented to be; and that honest 
men, we mean especially men of 
the old school in morality, should 
be allowed to pause and to reflect 
before they consent to put the ca- 
tholic and the protestant of these 
realms on one footing. 

The budget of this year has not 
been peculiarly happy. Some part 
of the intended stamp duties was 
relinguished, and the tax which has 
been imposed on the transfer of real 
property is so heavy as to amount 
to nearly a year’s income upon it. 

The alleged abuses of our power 
in the East Indies have scarcely 
been able to attract the attention of 
parliament, the ponderous volumes 
of evidence bearing on this subject 
having probably been read by few 
wf its members. It is one of the 
great evils of extended empire, that 
the remoter parts escape observa- 
tion. While the history of two 
great revolutions, produced by 2 
governor-general of India, have been 
detailed to almost empty houses, 4 
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question respecting the grant of a 
few thousand pounds a-year to the 


father of a member of the house of 


commons, who had improved the 
post-office revenue by the intro- 
duction of mail coaches, has been 
debated four or five tianee in the 
fullest assemblies, and nearly led to 
a serious diflerence between the two 
branches of the legislature. 

The foundation of a new system 
of military defence has again been 
laid, but we still travel slowly to- 
wards the accomplishment of this 
primary object. 

The committee on public offices, 
which so much attracted attention 
at the moment of the dissolution of 
- last parliament, made in this 

ar no report until nearly the last 
jen ot the session. ‘The delay is 
stated to have arisen from ditfer- 
ences among its members. Their 
report relates to pensions, sinecures, 
and offices performed by deputy ; 
aud it enumerates all the offices 
which are held by members of par- 
hiament. 

But these and many other ques- 
tions of a political and domestic na- 
ture, and of no ordinary moment, 
have begun to vanish from the 
mind, in consequence of the new 


and most interesting events which 


have arisen in Spain. ‘Towards the 


close of the session, a member of 


parliament of considerable weight * 
endeavoured to guard the house 
against expecting too much from 
the spirit which had begun to mani- 
fest itself in that quarter. ‘The 
king’s speech, however, on the oc- 
casion of the prorogation of the par- 
jiament, spoke a strong and very 
encouraging language ; a language 
calculated to re-animate E urope, and 
to sive to Spain confidence in the 
readiness of our support, and in the 
magnaniimity of our conduct towards 
her. The most sanguine hopes en- 
tertained at that time have already 
been exceeded; and we now behold 
the troops of Bonaparte surrounded, 
beaten, and destroyed in a variety 


s 


* Mr, Yorke. 
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of quarters; his fleet captured; a 
contiguous nation joining in the con- 
test ; and Britain holding out her 

valiant hand to assist the patriots in 
this terrible encounter with the re- 
gular and combined armies of the 
conqueror and tyrant of Christen- 
dom. What will be the issue of 
this tremendous conflict is known 
only to the Almighty. ‘Thanks be 
to lim that the trial “of strength is 
not made on British ground. We 
can assist Spain both with fleets and 
armies, but she could not have as- 
sisted us. Her mountains and fo- 
rests are a protection toher, Her 
very poverty is in her favour. Her 
population is great. Her inhabi- 
tants are roused by a striking act of 
perfidy towards their lawful princes, 
and by numerous oppressions and 
cruelties actually experienced from 
the French soldiery quartered amongy 
them. Italy is at her back, ond i 
scarcely less incensed against the 
tyrant. Austria is probably not in- 
disposed to take advantage of the 
crisis; and Russia is likely to tread 
in the steps of Austria.— How soon 
may the colossal power of the great 
Napoleon be brought low! ‘How 
easily can the Divine Providence 
open a door of deliverance in an un- 
looked-for quarter, and convert mea- 
sures, intended to cement the new 
dynasty, into the means of its pre- 
cipitate fall! Who can say that the 
man, whom we had been recentl 

comparing to the invincible Alex- 
ander, and who had assumed himself 
to be tae parent stock of a new line 
of kings; who seemed to be a mo- 
dern Pharamond, or mouth of gene- 
rations *; may not ere long be rec- 
koned among the upstarts of the 
earth, and have his name and his 
whole family known only to be 
execrated? ‘The restoration of the 
freedom of the press through a large 
portion of the continent is no small 
partoft ‘he benelits resulting from this 
surprising change ; and the feelings 


% Some historians of France consider 
Pharamond (a term which means the 
‘“ mouth of generations’) to have been 
the first of their kings. 
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of the Spanish and Portugueze na- 
tions are now rendered the more ve- 
hement and ungovernable by their 
having been so long suppressed. 
We hope that Americ a will catch 
some little portion of the re which 
their proclamations that 
‘* monstrous man,’ ie has so lone 
deceived and desolated Europe, ts 
calculated to inspire; a man, says 
the new government of Oporto (and 
let us apply to ourselves the lesson 
which their experience — teaches) 
‘“ who for these nineteen years has 
upset so many thrones, and ruined 
so many people ; who has made a 
traffic in kingdoms and in men; who 
has put on the mask of re ligion the 
more impudently to profane it; a 
man whom yile flattery, or rather 
whom the fear of his tyrannies, has 
raised to the most unmerited titles ; 
who after having announced, by his 
representative Junot, to our desolate 
nation, that he would protect us, has 
dared to conceive and to declare 
without a blush, ‘ that the house of 
Brae ‘anza had ceased to reign in 
Portugal.’ Unthinktog man! ‘What 
right authorises this usurpation ? 
Who constituted Napoleon the uni- 
versal tutor of kings and of nations ? 
Who devolved on bim the succes- 
sion of thrones wrested by his ty- 
ranny from their legitimate posses- 
sors? Who entrusted him with that 
exiraordinary protection which au- 
thorises the spoliation of private 
property, and the trampling under 
foot of ali rights and privileges, aud 
destroys and confounds all order? 
Forty” intilions of cruzadors were 
levied on this unhappy country, as 
aneNxtraordinary Contribution of war; 
a country which the absence of its 
beloved prinee, the mvasion by nu- 
inerous troops, the total stagnation 
of commerce, and the discourage- 
meut of industry and arts, had 
duced to the greatest distress. 
thisis not all: 
tor the 
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redemption of all private 
property : how had this been tor- 
te} ited 3 Was it by our unbounded 


patience in. suffering 
tions’ by the dogility 


their extor- 
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their hard and oppressive yoke wag 
borne? by the meekness w ‘ith which 
we received our tvrants? Posterity 
will hardly believe that immorality 
could ever reach such a length—The 
promised protection went on in this 
way. The patrimony of the tem- 
ples, the ornaments - the sanctuary, 
the inheritance of its sacred miais- 
ters, were all insufficient for the in- 
satiable thirst ef the oppressor ot 
the continent. The national dignity 
disappeared — all public employ- 
ments were given to the less in- 
formed and Jess worthy, who, dis- 
countenanced in their own country, 
shewed amongst us a matchless ef- 
trontery, and who appeared to be 
influenced by the most insolent 
pride and the most sordid avarice. 
‘The moment of liberty was, how- 
ever, approaching: our 2 
neighbours, the avble Spaniards, a 
length opened their eyes. ‘The ane 
fidious manner in which the reign- 
ing family of Spain were betray red, 
roused the vengeance of that nation : 
and as svon as we were able, we 
have shewn that we still are what 
we have been, and what our fore- 
fathers have been before us—the 
most faithful and the most loyal to 
our prince, and the most capable of 
restoring his wished-for empire and 
our liberty.” 

At the close of our last number 
we expressed an apprehension that 
the agitations which had taken place 
in Spain would ultimately lead to no 
beneficial result. The events of the 
present month have greatly altered 
our views of the subject; and al- 
though our hopes are mixed with 
many fears, we begin not to think it 
by any means improbable that it 
may be the design of Providence to 
give to France and to the world an- 
other striking proof of the instabi- 
hity of human power and greatiess, 
and of their entire dependence on 
Hi. pleasure who ruleth supreme 
among the inhabitants of the earth. 
Tw elve months ago, when the conti- 
nent ot Europe, one narrow nook ex- 
cepted, was i abeeeineea at the feet of 
Bonap arte, its emperors and Kings 
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receiving the law from his mouth, 
and moving in servile submission to 
his mandates; even Russia, whom 
we had vainly deemed the hope of a 
falling world, crouching before him ; 
had our most sagacious politicians 
ventured to suggest the possibility 
that Spain, sunk as she then was to 
the very lowest point in the scale of 
political degradation, should be the 
first to assert her own independence, 
to stay the progress of Bonaparte’s 
domination, and to rouse the subju- 
cated nations of Europe to fresh re- 
sistance ; we should have derided the 
folly of such an expectation. And 
vet has this most improbable sup- 
position been realized, and that by 
means which human foresight could 
no more have anticipated, than it 
could the end to which they have 
led. The extraordinary  fatuity 
which has actuated the counsels of 
S3onaparte on this occasion, seems 
almost to bear a judicial character : 


Quem Deus vult perdere prius demcntes, 


That he should have chosen the 
very moment in which he was ex- 
pelling trom the Spanish throne its 
lawful possessors, and placing upon 
it one of his own upstart race, to di- 
vest the pope of all those circum- 
stances of pomp and state by which 
he had hitherto been surrounded, to 
strip him of every remnant of tem- 
poral power and dominion which re- 
mained to him*, and to load him 
with insult and indignity, was a 
course of proceeding which no one 
who had been an observer of the 
refined policy usually pursued by 
Bonaparte could possibly have ex- 
pected. 

Considering the length of time 
during which the Spanish people 
had tamely submitted to a govern- 
ment at once weak and tyrannical, 


* The downfall of the popedom is ¢er- 
tainly not an event which any true pro- 
testant can contemplate with regret. But 
whatever satisfaction this event may occa- 
sion will certainly not be diminished, if it 
should prove to have involved the fall of a 
power no less antichristian than that of 
toe pope himself. 
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and the apparent indifference with 
which of late years they had viewed 
the insolent interference and the ex- 
actions of France, we cannot wonder 
that Bonaparte should have laid his 
account with encountering from 
them little or no resistance to his 
projects of usurpation. But he must 
have been little aware of the force 
of religious bigotry, and of the de- 
gree in which its force was felt by 
the Spaniards, to have ventured 
unnecessarily to call it into action 
ata moment so critical. ‘The whole 
priesthood could not fail to feel 
deeply the indignities which had 
been heaped on the head of their 
sovereign pontiff; and their influ- 
ence i Spain is well known to be 
unbounded, ‘The intoxication arising 
from uninterrupted success appears 
to have produced on this occasion 
its natural etlect. How else shall 
we account, not only for Bona- 
parte’s conduct towards the pope, 
a case in which he might possibly 
have supposed that remoteness would 
have diminished the irritation; but 
tor the licence which appears, from 
Various proclamations of the Spa- 
niards, to have been given to the 
French troops (even while they yet 
maintained the character of allies), 
to violate the sanctity of their tem- 
ples, to deride and disturb their re- 
ligious worship, and to pour con- 
tempt on their saints and images. 
W hat exasperation this conduct must 
have produced, particularly if it be 
true, as is farther affirmed, that the 
soldiery were guilty of every species 
of excess towards the wives and 
daughters of the Spaniards, may be 
inferred from the superstition dis- 
played even in their manifestoes, in 
which the aid of our Lady, and Sz. 
Jumes, “ whose images have so long 
been worshipped” in Spain, are in- 
voked with great fervency. 

Perhaps by offering the preceding 
remarks and quotations we may 
seem too confident in our expecta- 
tions. When, however, the crimes, 
and more particularly the tyranny 
and perfidy of Bonaparte are contem- 
plated, as well as the general in- 
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of the Spanish and Portugueze na- 
tions are now rendered the more ve- 
hement and ungovernable by their 
having been so long suppressed, 
We hope that America will catch 
some little portion of the spirit which 
their proclamations against that 
“‘ monstrous man,” who has so long 
deceived and. desolated Europe, 1s 
calculated to inspire; a man, says 
the new government of Oporto (and 
let us apply to ourselves the lesson 
which their experience teaches) 
‘“ who for these nineteen years has 
upset so many thrones, and rumed 
so many people; who has made a 
trafic in kingdoms and in men; who 
has put on the mask of religion the 
more impudently to profane it; a 
man whom yile flattery, or rather 
whom the fear of his tyrannies, has 
raised to the most unmerited titles ; 
who after having announced, by his 
representative Junot, to our desolate 
nation, that he would protect us, has 
dared to conceive and to declare 
without a blush, § that the house of 
Braganza had ceased to reign in 
Portugal.’ Unthinking man! What 
right authorises this usurpation ? 
Who constituted Napoleon the uni- 
versal tutor of kings and of nations ? 
Who devolyed on him the succes- 
sion of thrones wrested by his ty- 
ranny from thew begitimate posses- 
sors? Who entrusted him with that 
exiraordinary protection which au- 
thorises the spoliation of private 
property, and the trampling under 
foot of ali rights and privileges, aud 
destroys and confounds all order? 
Forty millions of cruzadors were 
levied on this unhappy country, as 
anextraordinary Contribution of war; 
a country which the absence of its 
beloved prince, the invasion by nu- 
inerous troops, the total stagnation 
of commerce, and the discourage - 
ment of industry and arts, had re- 
duced to the greatest distress. But 
thisis not all: those 40,000, ,00Gwere 
jor the redemption of all private 
property : how had this been for- 
teited 2?) Was it by our unbounded 
patience in suffering their extor- 
tons’ by the dogility with which 





their hard and oppressive yoke wag 
borne? by the meekness with which 
we received our tyrants? Posterity 
will hardly believe that immorality 
could ever reach such a length—The 
promised protection went on in this 
way. The patrimony of the tem- 
ples, the ornaments of the sanctuary, 
the inheritance of its sacred miats- 
ters, were all insufficient for the in- 
satiable thirst of the oppressor ot 
the continent. ‘The national dignity 
disappeared —all public employ- 
ments were given to the less in- 
formed and Jess worthy, who, dis- 
countenanced in their own country, 
shewed amongst us a matchless ef- 
trontery, and who appeared to be 
influenced by the- most imsolent 
pride and the most sordid avarice. 
‘The moment of liberty was, how- 
ever, approaching: our valourous 
neighbours, the noble Spaniards, at 
length opened their eyes. ‘The per- 
fidious manner in which the reign- 
ing family of Spain were betrayed, 
roused the vengeance of that nation : 
and as svon as we were able, we 
have shewn that we still are what 
we have been, and what our fore- 
fathers have been before us—the 
most faithful and the most loyal to 
our prince, and the most capable of 
restoring his wished-for empire and 
our liberty.” 

At the close of our last number 
we expressed an apprehension that 
the agitations which had taken place 
in Spain would ultimately lead to no 
beneticial result. The events of the 
present month have greatly altered 
our views of the subject; and al- 
though our hopes are mixed with 
many fears, we begin not to think it 
by any means improbable that it 
may be the design of Providence to 
vive to France and to the world an- 
other striking proof of the instabi- 
hity of human power and greatuess, 
and of their entire dependence on 
Hi: pleasure who ruleth supreme 
among the inhabitants of the earth. 
Twelve months ago, when the couti- 
nent of Lurope, one narrow nook ex- 
cepted, was prostrate at the feet of 
Bonaparte, its emperors and Kings 








receiving the law from his mouth, 
and moving in servile submission to 
his mandates; even Russia, whom 
we had vainly deemed the hope of a 
falling world, crouching betore him ; 
had our most sagacious politicians 
ventured to suggest the possibility 
that Spain, sunk as she then was to 


the very lowest point in the scale of 


political degradation, should be the 
first to assert her own independence, 
to stay the progress of Bonaparte’s 

domination, and to rouse the subju- 
cated nations of Europe to fresh re- 
sistance ; we should have derided the 
folly of such an expectation. And 
vet has this most improbable sup- 
position been realized, and that by 
means which human foresight could 
no more have anticipated, than it 
could the end to which they have 
led, The extraordinary fatuity 


which has actuated the counsels of 


Bonaparte on this occasion, seems 
almost to bear a judicial character : 


Quem Deus vult perdere prius demcntes. 


That he should have chosen the 
very moment in which he was ex- 
pelling trom the Spanish throne its 
lawful possessors, and placing upon 
it one of his own upstart race, to di- 
vest the pope of all those circum- 
stances of pomp and state by which 
he had hitherto been surrounded, to 
strip him of every remnant of tem- 
poral power and dominion which re- 
mained to him*, and to load him 
with insult and imdignity, was a 
course of proceeding which no one 
who had been an observer of the 
refined policy usually pursued by 
Bonaparte could possibly have ex- 
pected. 

Considering the length of time 
during which the Spanish people 
had tamely submitted to a govern- 
ment at once weak and tyrannical, 


* The downfall of the popedom is ¢er- 
tainly not an event which any true pro- 
testant can contemplate with regret. But 
whatever satisfaction this event may occa- 
sion will certainly not be diminished, if it 
should prove to have involved the fall of a 
power no less antichristian than that of 
the pope himself. 
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and the apparent indiilerence with 
which of late years they had viewed 
the insolent interference and the ex- 
actions of France, we cannot wonder 
that Bonaparte should have laid his 
account with encountering from 
them little or no resistance to his 
projects of usurpation. But he must 
have been little aware of the force 
of religious bigotry, and of the de- 
gree in which its force was felt by 
the Spaniards, to have ventured 
unnecessarily to call it into action 
at a moment so critical. ‘The whole 
priesthood could not fail to feel 
deeply the indignities which had 
been heaped on the head of their 
sovereign pontiff; and their intlu- 
ence in Spain is well known to be 
unbounded, ‘The intoxication arising 
from uninterrupted success appears 
to have produced on this occasion 
its natural eifect. How else shall 
we account, not only for Bona- 
parte’s conduct towards the pope, 
a case in which he might possibly 
have supposed that remoteness would 
have diminished the irritation; but 
for the licence which appears, from 
Various proclamations of the Spa- 
niards, to have been given to the 
French troops (even while they yet 
maintained the character of allies), 
to violate the sanctity of their tem- 
pies, to deride and disturb their re- 
ligious worship, and to pour con- 
tempt on their saints and images, 
W hat exasperation this conduct must 
have produced, cee if it be 
true, as is farther affirmed, that the 
soldiery were guilty of every species 
of excess towards the wives and 
daughters of the Spaniards, may be 
inferred from the superstition “dis- 
played even in their manifestoes, in 
which the aid of our Lady, and Sz. 
James, “ whose tmages have so long 
been worshipped” in Spain, are in- 
voked with great fervency. 

Perhaps by offering the preceding 
remarks and quotations we may 
seem too confident in our expecta- 
tions. When, however, the crimes, 
and more particularly the tyranny 
and perfidy of Bonaparte are contem, 
plated, as well as the general in: 
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473 ‘ 
dignation which has now burst forth 
over a large part of southern Hu- 
rope, tt appears by no means unrea- 
sonable to assume that the vices of 
his system are at length beginning 
to produce their natural conse- 
quences. The empire of this mai 
has been founded in robbery, in 
treachery, in cruelty, and in blood ; 

and “ Woe unto him that buildeth 
his house by unrighteousness, and 
his chambers by wrong.” We 
oveht at the same time to bear in 
mind the lamentable corruption of 
those states which he has overrun, 
and the obvious danger lest in such 
countries bribery should find its 
way where the sword cannot at 
once penetrate; lest steady princi- 
ple should not come in aid of the 
momentary enthusiasm which is ex- 
cited; lestindividual ambition should 
usurp the place of the patriotism 
which is professed; lest mutual 
suspicion and distrust should arise 
in the case of any reverse of for- 
tune, and the minds which were too 
much elated by victory should in 
case of defeat be too much depress- 
ed; and lest, also, an infuriated spi- 
rit iu the defenders of their country 
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should make them appear to their 
enemies to be the aggressors, should 
serve generally to provoke the 
French nation, and to accredit the 
cause of Bonaparte. We lament to 
see that 1n one mmportant action the 
Spaniards gave no quarter. Most 
anxiousiy do we hope that this terri- 
ble severity will cease, especially 
wherever British troops shall ap- 
pear. We have been also pained 
by their ascriptions of victory 
to particular saints, and especially 
to the miraculous interposition of the 
Virgin Mary, “the Jady of bat- 
tles.” Fanaticism so gross implies 
a lamentable degree “of religious 
blindness; and spiritual blindness 
indicates a low state of morals, 
Such ascriptions are also unquestion- 
ably offensive to Him from whom 
alone cometh the victory. May it 
please God to protect by his omni- 
potent hand that army of brave men 
whom we have sent to bear their 
part in this awful conflict. May He 
be pleased in his mercy to spare the 
blood both of Spaniards and of 
Frenchmen; and may He put an 
early period to the war which has so 
long desolated the world. 


2 eT 


SPAIN, 

After what has already been said, it 
will only be necessary for us to take a 
brief view of the course of events in 
Spain. The population of all its pro- 
vinees, Castile excepted, are now In arms 

:cainst Bonaparte, and appear to be ani- 
inated by a deep-rooted hatred of his ty- 
ranay, and an enthusiastic determination 
to assert their independence, and to vin- 
dicate the cause of their king and coun- 
try, their religion and laws. The feelings 
which actuate them may be inferred from 


the following extract of a declaration of 


the Junta of Seville (by whom the su- 
preme government of the kingdom has 
been assumed in the name of Ferdinand 
VIJ.); and a similar spirit breathes 
through all the proclamations which have 
been issucd in the other provinces. 

** Napoleon has violated towards Spain 
the most sacred compacts—has arrested 
her monarchs—obliced them to a forced 
and mauifestly void abdication aud re- 
punciation—has behaved with the same 
violence towards the Spanish nobles 
whom he keeps in his power—bas de- 
clared that he will eject a king of Spain— 


hes sent his troops into Spain, seized her 
fortresses and her capital, and scattered 
her troops throughout the world—has 
committed against Spain all sorts of as- 
sassinations, robberies, and unbeard-of 
cruelties; and this he has done with the 
most enormous ingratitude to the services 
which the Spanish nation has rendered 
Yrance, to the friendship it has shewn 
her; thus treating it with the most dread- 
ful perfidy, fraud, and treachery, such as 
was never committed against any nation, 
or monarch, by the most barbarous or am- 
hitious king or people. He has in fine 
declared, that he will trample down our 
monarehy, our fundamental laws, and 
bring about the ruin of our holy catholic 
religion. The only remedy, therefore, 
for such grievous ills, which are so mani- 
fest to ali Europe, isin war, which we de- 
clare against him.” 

The proclamation then proceeds to 
declare war against Bonaparte and 

against France, and peace with En- 
ali ind; and engages that Spain will not 
lay down its arms till Ferdinand VII. and 
the royal family are restored, and till 
Trance shall respect the rights, the libet- 
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ty, the integrity, and independence of the 
nation. 
England has in a similar manner de- 


clared herself at peace with Spain. ‘ His 
majesty having taken into consideration 
the glorious exertions of the Spanish na- 
tion for the deliverance of their country 
from the tyranny and usurpation of 
France,” has been pleased to order that 
all hostilities against Spain shall cease ; 
that the blockade of the Spanish ports 
shall be forthwith raised; that Spanish 
ships shall have free admission into 
English ports; and that Spanish ships 
met at sea shall be treated as ships of a 
state in amity with his majesty. Ample 
supplies of money, arms, and ammuul- 
tion, have also been sent to Spain; the 
Spanish prisoners have been liberated, 
and conveyed to their own country ; and 
large bodies of troops have either arrived 
there, or are on their way thither. 

One of the first exploits of the Spanish 
patriots wasto turn the batteries of Cadiz 
on the French ships which lay in that 
harbour, and to force them to an uncon- 
ditional surrender. This was effected 
with hardly any loss. A French army 
consisting of ten or twelve thousand men, 
under Dupont, was detached from the 
army of Murat, at Madrid, with the 
view of preventing this disaster; but the 
fleet had already ‘surrendered before Du- 
pont was able to surmount the difficulties 
of the Sierra Morena. It is said that the 
number of his troops has been since 
greatly reduced in consequence of at- 
tacks made upon him by the patriots, 
and that he was so hemmed in on every 
side as to leave no doubt of his being 
compelled to lay down his arms. He had 
proposed, indeed, terms of capitulation, 
which were refused by the Spaniards. 

In another part of Spain, Arragon, a 
most decisive victory appears to have 
been obtained beneath the walls of Sara- 
gossa, by the Spaniards under general 
Palafox, over a body of 18,000 French 
under Lefebvre. The proclamation issued 
by the general subsequently to the bat- 
tie affirms that not a man of this large 
force escaped; and this statement is coun- 
firmed bv the authority of the supreme 
Junta of Seville. 

The patriotic forces are said to be 
moving from the diferent parts of Spain 
towards Madrid, with the view of crush- 
ing the French army which retains pos- 
session of the capital. An action appears 
to have taken place on the 14th instant 
near Valladolid, between a detachment 
of this army and a body of the Spamiards ; 
in which the latter sustained a se- 
vere check; but it was added that rein. 
forcements were arriving, which would 
put them speedily in a condition to ad- 
vance again on the enemy. 

While these things are passing in 
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Junta assembled at Bayonne 
framing a constitution for 
and in discussing its 


Spain, the 
proceed in 
Spain, minute ce- 
tails, as if perrect tranquillity reigned 

broughout the country. CDona- 
parte had even commenced his journey 
towards Madrid, but is said to have halt- 
ed before he had gone far beyoud the 
Spanish boundary. ‘The French papers 
have maintained an almost entire silence 
respecting the commotions in Spain. 
‘There can be no doubt however that Bo- 
naparte is silently but actively making 
preparations for a dreadful conflict; and 
when he shall have collected a sufficient 
force wherewith to attempt the passage 
of the Pyrennees, we may expect thatall 
the skill and valour of France will be em- 
ployed to glut his revenge and to sooth 
his wounded pride. May the Almighty 
in mercy restrain his fury. 


Jk SE ph 


PORTUGAL. 

The people of this kingdom have fo! 
lowed almost universally the exainple 
setthem by Spain. The French garrison 
at Oporto have been made prisoners, and 
a provisional government has been esta- 
blished there, in the name of the price 
regent, which has called loudly, and not 
in vain, for the united efforts of every 
Portugueze subject, to vindicate their in- 
dependence, ‘The garrison of Lisbon, 
under Junot, amounting to 10,CCO men, 
is now almost the only French force in 
Portugal. ‘These ave busted in strengtle 
ening Fort St. Julien against attack. An 
expedition under sir Arfhur Wellesley, 
consisting of about 16,000 men, which 
sailed from Cork on the 12th instant, is 
supposed to be destined for Lisbon. If 
so, we hope soon to hear that, with the 
aid of the Portugueze patriots, they have 
completely emancipated that country 
from Bonaparte’s dominion. 


SWEDEN. 
he recent occurrences tn the north 
are certainiy very extraordinary. Sir 
John Moore, afier remaining for a consi- 
derable time in a state of absolute inac- 

tion at Gottenburgh, has returned with 
his army to England, and is now.about 
to proceed with it to the southward, pro- 
bably to Spain. No satisfactory explana- 

tion of this proceeding has as yet been 
even suggested. We had hoped that it 
might have arisen from such an under- 
standing between Pussia and Sweden, as, 
ander the present circumstances of the 
south of Europe, rendered our 
ference in the north unnecessary ; and 
that we might look for 2n early accom- 
modation of all thetr difivrences. This 
hope, however, is precivded by the con- 
tinuance of the war in Fintand, where the 
arms of Sweden are still victorious. “The 
contest, however, proceeds on So minute 
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a scale, that it may fairly enough be sup- 
posed that it is protracted merely to 
serve as a cover for the renewal of a 
confederacy hostile to Bonaparte’s power. 
We shall be glad to see this supposition 
realised. 


ITALY. 

The people of this country are said to 
have shewn great dissatisfaction with the 
conduct of Bonaparte towards the pope ; 
a dissatisfaction which it is supposed has 
been felt, and even expressed, by the go- 
vernment of Austria. An answer from 


the pope's secretary of state, to a Note of 


the French minister peremptorily insist- 
ing on the pope’s joining in the war 
against England, has been published. It 
is well drawn up, and must produce a 
great effect in Roman catholic countries, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The only point which we have to no- 
tice under this head, is the speech made 
by the king’s commissioners previous to 
the prorogation of parliament on the 4th 
inst. After mentioning with approbation 
the improvements which have been made 
in our military system, and the measures 
adopted for retaliating on the enemy bis 
own decrees against our commerce, and 
thanking the commons for their libera- 
lity; the speech thus proceeds: 

‘‘ His majesty has great satisfaction in 
informing you, that notwithstanding the 
formidable confederacy united against 
his ally the king of Sweden, that sove- 
reign perseveres, with unabated vigour 
and constancy, to maintain the honour 
and independence of his crown, and that 
no effort has been wanting on the part of 
his majesty to support him in the ar- 
duous contest in which he is engaced. 

*“« The recent transactions in Spain and 
Italy have exhibited new and striking 
proofs of the unbounded and unprin- 
ceipled ambition which actuates the com- 
mon cnemy of every established govern- 


ment and independent nation in thé 
world. 

‘* His majesty views with the liveliest 
interest the loyal and determined spirit 
manifested by the Spanish nation in re- 
sisting the violence and perfidy with 
which their dearest rights have been 
assailed. 

“Thus nobly struggling against the 
tyranny and usurpation of France, the 
Spanisk nation can no longer be consider- 
ed as the enemy of Great Britain; but 
is recognized by his majesty as a na- 
tural friend and ally. 

“We are commanded to inform you 
that communications have been made 
to his majesty from several of the pro- 
vinces of Spain, soliciting the aid of his 
majesty. The answer of his majesty ta 
these communications has been receivy- 
ed in Spain with every demonstration of 
those sentiments of confidence and af- 
fection which are congenial to the feel- 
ings and true interests of both nations ; 
and his majesty commands us to assure 
you that he will continue to make 
every exertion in his power for the sup- 
port of the Spanish cause; guided in the 
choice and in the direction of his exer- 
tions by the wishes of those in whose 
behalf they are employed. 

‘‘ In contributing to the success of this 
just and glorious cause, his majesty has 
no other object than that of preserving 
unimpaired the integrity and independ- 
ence of the Spanish monarchy. But he 
trusts that the same efforts which are di- 
rected to that great object, may, under 
the blessing of Divine Providence, lead 
in their effects, and by their example, to 
the restoration of the liberties and the 
peace of Europe.” 

These are sentiments worthy of the 
patriot monarch of a free people. Their 
influence, we trust, will be widely felt, 
not only in Spain, but throughout Eu- 
rope. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Sunpay Morninc 3 Letrrta Lovrzicut; and G. S. Fasrr, will be inserted; as alse, 


probably, will Horario. 


The paper of Canpipus, he will perceive, has been in some measure anticipated. We 
shall nevertheless be thankful for any information, of the kind be mentions, that he 


may think proper to convey to us, 
Y.Y.; U.S.; and X. Y. Z.; are received. 


A letter of a Correspondent, in answer to the inquiries of “* A Coustry CrercyMAs,”’ 
states, that a very considerable number of copies of Robertson's Clavis Pentateucht 


remains in the possession of that gentleman’s executors, and may be obtained by ap- 
plying to Mr. W. Whyte, bookseller, Edinburgh, 








